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Xn tticb of our dfieussioa of educational nattara It it gencr* 
ally atfitned that the school learning enviroonent is a potent forte 
in deteraining the nature and quality of pupil aotivetion» the 
characteristics and direction of the instructional process, and the 
ultiaate effectiveness of pupil learning. Associated %^th our 
current efforts to reduce racial iabalance in the schools, for 
esanples there is the ioplicit underlying assusgition that certain 
learning environaients are s»rc effective than others in producing 
desirable educational outcoaes. In view of the fact that there are 
few 9dio would challenge this assusiptioR, it is strange that we do 
not know store about the nature and influence of the environnegtal 
press that ere the feost inportant detersdnants of the school 
learning eavirossssnt. Aliiost all of what we do know stens frosi 
research conducted on college enviroments, a very recent develop* 
went ^ote criglos can be traced back only to the late 1950's 
(15,10,26,27), Valt^abls results have been secured from these 
studies, but oost would probably agree that these results cannot 
be generalised beyond the college setting without considerable 
riak. Certainly jui uncritical generalisation of these results 
to the hi^ school netting would be unwise, sin^.t there are 
certain si^inificent features of the college setting that are not 
represented in the hig^ school setting at all« It has been found, 
for enaanple, tdi&t college es^vlroments tend to attract students 
whose need patterns ere gan«srally congruent with the environmental 
press of each iostltuticn (19,SD,22,23)« Ihu hi.^ school student, 
however, has no choice in the isat^ters he must typically attend 
the local school to which he has been assigned, whether it 
happens to have the appropriate environmental press for ful* 
filling hii^eeds or not. Ilhus ther^ is even greater likelihood 
thac the hi^ school setting ^11 sp^wn subgroups of alienated 
students, ^en considered in relation to the fact that high 
school students are initially more diverse with respect to scholas- 
tic aptitude, occupationel goals, educational aspirations, and 
value orientations, the oscessity for €^nducting definitive research 
on the hi^ school setting per se becosss iooediately apparent. 

The present report siraimariMs the results of a pilot project 
representing one of the first attempts to analyse end compare hl^ 
sch^l learning environments and their iwpact on students. The 
study seeks ganerally to dstemine whether there are snvlronmentsl 
prsss variables that distinguish high school learning environments 
and idiethRr thsta variables can he shown to have some relationship 
to student behavior and development. It considers also the relation- 
ship bstwosn environmental press and studsnt need patterns, and the 
further relationship of these interactions to studsnt behavior and 
devalopment. Because the general problem is so broad, it wss found 
desirable to restrict the nuiri>er of dependent (behavioral) variables 










to < aolfcted few nhoiio ii^rt^ee fo? tht growth and «t Unbeing 
of th* individual was obvioua and gt&oi£'ally ace«ptcd« Accordingly, 
the pritttry objectlvee that guided the conduct of the reaearcU 
were the following: 

(1) to Identify and analyse significant differences in 
the characteristics of hl^ school learning eoTiron* 
aents, with particular enphasis on "inteliectual 
cliaate*’ of those environiitats; 

(2) to identify and anslyae sigoif least differesiees in 
the needs of the respective student bodies; 

(3) to oowpare the varloua high aclicole studied wi.th respect 
to the relative degree of lntra»8chdoi eongruti^ee between 
student nteds and anvironsMntal characteristics for 
encouraging and facilitating the eatisfactioiei of those 
needs; 

(4) to detemlne the relationship of diffc.^ences in etch 
of the above to student satisfaction,, values g and 
aspirations for futurs tducstlon« 

During the course of the study it beceae evident that certain in 
sights were being obtained about the values asd linitaticns of the 
instruBSttts esq^loycd and that tha coosKinicatic/n of these insights 
si|^t also constitute an inportant objcctiva of the study* It 
sttMd desirable, then, to add a fifth objective: 

(5) to assess the acquired evidence relative to the possible 
validity and utility of the instruaaents eoq^loyed for 
futurs analyses of tnvironwental characteristics and 
student needs at the high school level. 

To iaplesent these objectives a series of nine questions was 
formslatsd which served to specify the research operations 
ntcssssry to fulfill these objectives and thus to structure the 
dsy«to«dsy conduct of the research* These nine questions will 
also serve to structure the ^'Results" section of this report and 
will not be repeated here* 

The research to be reported Mkes considerable use of certain 
nethods and techniques used in aarlisr studies of collsgt environ* 
wents* A psrtlculsr debt is owed to G* G* Stern and C. R. ?ace, 
who played critical roles in tho davelopnent o£ two of tha instru* 



nentt employed in the study. Ihe School Characteristic: 

Zodex»" ahich nas used ia t^ present research, is the high school 
level edition of the '’College Characteristics Index:" that was 
developed by Stem and Pace in the late 1950* a (18) and used in 
several studies of the college environment 05,19,22,23,24). Both 
the college and high school versions of the Index yield thirty 
scores representing various characteristics or "press" of the school 
environment. Subjects respond either "True" or "False" to the items 
of the Index in terms of their perception of their high school 
environment in relation t© the content of the item (e.g., "The 
teachers very often make you feel like a child."). Also en5>loysd 
in the present research was the Stern Activities Index (25), an 
instrument for; assessing student needs. Subjects respond either 
"Like" or "Dislike" to the items of this Index in terms of whether 
they like or dislike the activity in question (e.g. , "Competing 
with others for a prize or goal."). The basic rationale or assump* 
tica underlying this instrument is that the subject's pattern of 
likes and dislikes reveals his need pattern. The College 
Characteristics Index and the Stem Activities Index have been used 
very effectively in combination {19,22,23,24), for they were 
designed to reflect H. A. Murray's concept of "need-press" systems 
of themas (13), where a given need can be considered in relation 
to the aspects of the environment (called "press") which can either 
facilitate or impede the efforts of the individual to fulfil that 
need. Thus a subject's "need for achievement" score on the 
Activities Index, for example, can be interpreted in relation to 
the achievement "press" score on the College Characteristics Index, 
which would reflect the extent to which the college environment 
tended either to facilitate or impede the fulfilment of the 
subject's desire or need to achieve. For each of the thirty need 
scores in the Stem Activities Index there is a parallel "press" 
score in the College Characteristics Index that can be considered 
relationally in the same manner. The High School Characteristics 
Index enjoys exactly the same relationship to the Stern Activities 
Ind^ as the college-level edition, and it was this parallel 
scores feature of the two instruments that provided much useful data 
relevant to the third objective above. 

Using the instruments described above. Stern and others have 
conducted several fruitful studies that have led to some interesting 
findings and generalizations about differences in college environ- 
ments. Certainly there are significant relationships between 
press profiles and the types of institutions sampled, with distinct 
differences being noted between denominational schools, private 
liberal arts institutions, sUte institutions, etc, (19,22,23). as 
indicated earlier, college environments seem to attract students 
whose need patterns are generally congruent with the envirotunental 
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press of the institution thejr select to attend (19,20,22,23). 

This relationship is presuoably not an artifact arising from 
correlations between student press scores and their corresponding 
needs scale scores, for McFee (9) reports little or no relationship 
for within-school correlations between the two sets of variables. 
There are intra-institutional differences in press within the 
larger institutions, with students majoring in different fields 
apparently being subject to distinctive kinds of press (23). These 
differences in environmental press are of more than theoretical 
interest alone, for they appear to have a demonstrable influence 
on student decision-making and other subsequent behavior. There 
is evidence from some research, for example, that college press 
influence student motivation to seek advanced training (27,29) 
and t!at they are related also to changes in study plans of 
talented students (28). 

Since the development of the original Stern and Pace instru- 
ments, several alternative methods of assessing the college environ- 
ment have appeared. These new developments have apparently bean 
motivated in part by a lingering doubt that student perception 
of environmental press are in fact independent of student needs 
or other personality characteristics, or by an indisposition to 
believe that such student perceptions are the best or most 
objective vehicle for assessing college environments or that they 
neceaaarily reveal the entire picture. Astin, for example, has 
developed an "Environmental Assessment Technique," which seeks to 
assess the college environment in terms of ei^t characteristics 
of the student body: its site, average intelligence, and six 
"personal orientations" baaed on the proportions of students in 
each of six classes of major fields (1,3). Astin has also developed 
an "Inventory of College Activities," which attempts to seek data 
on specific behaviors re^jrted by students that would play a role 
in establishing the environmental characteristics of an institution 
(e.g., "Argued with a teacher in class;" "Hours per week spent 
studying.") (2). At the presient time these techniques have not 
been adapted for use at the high school level. 

Although there has been much creative work on the college 
environment in the last eight years, this general lack of instru- 
mentstion at the high school level has proved a great impediment 
to similar progress at that level. Althou^ Pace (16) has recently 
developed a new and presumably more reliable and efficient instru- 
ment for the measurement of college characteristics throu^ studsnt 
perceptions (the College end University Snvironmtnt Scales), there 
is as yet no high school levtl edition available for general use or 
even for research purposes* The only instrument presently available 
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for the analysis of hi^ school environments is the High School 
Characteristics Index {25} » which wac one of the instruments 
employed in the research to be reported here. 

Despite its uniqueness as an instrument for assessing the 
hi^ school environment, even the High School Characteristics 
Index has seen little application or use, Harr (6) used it to 
determine whether enviroixnental perceptions were related to such 
variables as intelligence, grade average, and extracurricular 

Kasper, Hunger, and Myers (7) used it to compare 
student perceptions of their school environments in schools with 
good and poor guidance facilities. The only study which has any 
direct relevance to the present one is one by 6, Stern (21}* 

Stern had over 2000 entrants at a toajor eastern university 
complete the High School Characteristics Index, with instructions 
fill this out in relation to the hi^ school from which they 
graduated. They were also asked to fill out the College 
Characteristics Index in terms of their expectation s for the 
university they were entering. Subjects were 103 entrants from 
63 different private preparatory schools, 89 entrants from 42 
different parochial schools, 96 entrants from a local public high 
school, and 29 entrants from a distant metropolitan high school. 

The most important finding for present purposes was that there 
were significant differences between the four abovementioned 
groups with respect to how they perceived their high school environ* 
meats. Stern's intent, however, was to compare students' perceptions 
of their hi^ school environments with their expectations for uni- 
versity life, and his design was therefore not comparable to that 
employed here. Thus his subjects gave their retrospective 
impressions of their high school environments, they represented 
some 107 widely scattered institutions, with an average of 3 
representatives per institution, and no atteopt was made to relate 
environmental characteristics to student needs, satisfactions, 
values, and aspirations for the future. 



It is apparent from this brief review of the literature 
that research on college environments has proceeded rapidly both 
in terms of lustriwatatioa and results, but that research on 
high school learning environments and their Impact on students 
is virtually nonexistent. It is hoped that the present research 
will help in some small measure to remove this significant gap 
in our knowledge and understanding. The next section will 
describe the methods that were used in this rese^treh to attain 
this goal in terms of the objectives that were defined earlier. 
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Because the present ^earch vas structured in. terms of five 
-objectives and nine '^‘eiated questions, there Were several different 
methods sad statistical analyses employed. The details of these 
analyses are better understood in relation to the questions they 
were designed to ansr^r, and these details will therefore be 
presented with the relevant question in the "Results" section of 

The present **Method" section will include an overview 
of the schools that participated in the study, the instruments 
that were administered, the method of administration employed, 

and the general procedures that were used ia analyaing and inter- 
preting the data. 

Cue of the purposes /Of ^he USOE Small Contract Program is 
to support "Pilot or exploratory studies designed to obtain a 
clear indication of the feasibility and potential value of a more 
extensive research or development effort on the same or similar 
problems (30, p, 21). The present research, which was funded as 
a part of this Small Contract Program, is a good example of such 
a pilot or exploratory study. Because of the exploratory nature 
of the study and the necessary limitation on funds, there were 
practical limitations with respect to the number of schools that 
could be included in the study. .Ultimately eleven schools were 
selected. Nine of these constituted all of the public high schools 
in a city of 319,000 population. These nine high schools provided 
a unique opportunity to compare differences in high school environ- 

t city system. Eight of these were compre- 

nensive^type nigh schools of varying average socioeconomic status 

and varying within-school socioeconomic homogeneity. The ninth 
school was a technical and industrial school with an all-male 
enrollment. Prestmably this school had a student population that 
was aelected in terms of intellectual aptitude, with the lowest 
quartile refused admission. In actuality, however, this school 
ranked among the three lowest on intellectual aptitude. 

In order to represent other commonly found types of high 
schools, two- other high schools' were included in the istudy. One 

school which served an upper-middle class 
coiaaunit y th at is generally conceded to be one of the two highest 
status communities in a metropolitan area. The great majority of 
the fathers of students attending this school are involved in various 
kinds of professional or managerial occupations. The other school 
ws a Catholic high school organized on a ”co-institutional” basis. 
The CO- institutional” organization (as opposed to a co-educational 



one) is one in which the boys and girls are segregated into separate 
classrooms in separate wings of the school building, but who then 
mingle freely in the lunchroom or after school idien they participate 
in extracurricular activities.. 

No claim is made for the representativeness of this san^le 
with respect to the nation's high schools as a whole. It is 
obvious, however, that because of ^he e 3 q>loratory nature of this 
study a strong attempt was made to include a fairly wide variety 
of high schools that would differ with respect to several dimensions 
being public and parochial urban and suburban, ccmtprehenslve 
and technical, of low, high* and mixed socioeconomic status, etc. 

The sample chosen seems to achieve this goal rather admirably, and 
has the additional advantage of including for comparative purposes 
all of the public high schools of an entire city system. 

It was decided early in the study to use as subjects all of 
the students in each of the senior classes of the eleven schools 
participating. The decision to use seniors was made with full 
knowledge of both the advantages and disadvantages accruing from 
such a policy. The four major advantages, which were perceived 
as outweighing any possible disadvantages, were the following: 

(I) The practical exigencies of time and funds made compromise 
necessary; if all four classes of each high school were to be 
tested, this would necessarily limit the number of schools that 
could be included. (2) It was felt that seniors ;?ould be better 
able to cope with the verbal requirements of an instrument like 
the Stem Activities Index, ^ich was originally developed for 
college students. This would be especially true of the students 
who attend schools in impoverished areas of the community. 

(3) High school seniors have had more time to obs^ jve the en* 
vironment of their school and to participate in it and feel 
its effects, and because they are probably the most influential 
class in determining the student component of the academic 
environment, they are closest to the sources of information 
desired. (4) High school seniors are tes^rally closer to the 
point at which they must make decisions about further training 
or terminating their training, and these decisions constitute an 
important class of data in the present research. 

The one disadvantage of esq»loying seniors as subjects, of 
course, is that then the sasq^le does not include previous dropouts, 
who might be hypothesised to have somewhat different attitvides about 
their school environment. It might be questioned, however, whether 
these dropouts can be expected to make objective judgments about 
their school environments. In one study (12), for example, it was 



found that studeats racking hi^ in nonconformity tendenciea 
vere more likely than the typical atudent to perceive the press 
of abase^nt nn4 aggression in their school environment. If one. 
can assume that the dropout group is likely to have more than its 
share of nonconformists, the objectivity of their perceptions could 
become a real issue. Thus one can only have a mixed reaction to 
the inci^usion of the dropout group. 

The total number of subjects included in the study was 2933. 

The nusibers of subjects in each high school ranged from 174 to 406, 
with an average of 267. Except for the all-male enrollment at the 
technical high school, the distribution of the sexes within each 
high school was quite similar. The percentage of boys in each high 
school of the ten retoaining ranged from 42X to 50%, with an average 
of 47X« These figures would vary someidiat because of incomplete 
or spoiled forms, but because all three instrumenta used were ' 
administered at the same time under carefully controlled conditions, 
the numbers of unusable forms or incomplete cases were kept to a 
minimum. Attendance of' all seniors at the testing session was 
required in all 8c.hools, and therefore the attendance rate was 
quite high* Because of the conq»lexity of the scheduling problem, 
however, no effort was made to retom to each school to test the 
absentees. 

Three instruments were administered to all eleven senior 
classes: the High School Characteristics Index (25), the Stern 
Activities Index (25), and a questionnaire developed by the author 
that was designed to secure information about student satisfaction 
and contentment with the high school environment, student values, 
student aspiration for future education or training, the occupational 
and educational status of parents, and other data. These three 
instruments may be seen in Appendix A, B, and C. They were 
a&ninistered in one session in exactly the same order for all 
eleven hi^ school n The High School Characteristics Index was 
administered first, the questionnaire second, and the Stern 
Activities Index third. It was felt that the interposition of 
the questionnaire between the two Stern instruments would help 
to relieve t^ monotony of the very similar format that characterised 
the two Stern instruments. The total time for testing was approxi- 
mately 2% hours, with virtually all students cca^leting the three 
instruments wit^n that period of time. The author administered 
the test Instruments in nine of the schools with the help of a 
graduate assistant saa a few proctoia furnished by the individual 
schools. The graduate assistant, who was & school psychologist of 
considerable maturity and experience, was asked to administer the 
instruments to the other two schools when scheduling conflicts made 
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it i^^sslble to follow the usual pattern. In every case, however, 
the person administering the instruments read the following 
instructions to the students: 

*The questionnaires you will be f^^ling out this 
morning will also be filled out by the senior, classes 
of many other high schools in this area, from the 
questicHinaires we will obtain some important informa- 
tion about what this school is like ^s the students see 
^ • that is, from the student's point of view. In 
addition, we will obtain information about wfcat students 
like and dislike and what kind of life they vould like to 
live in the future and how twch education or training 
they would like to have. But the purpose of all the 
questionnaires is to find out as much as we can about 
Ixow student sees things - and then to study the 
information we get from the class as a \diole to help 
us understand students better and to help make their 
hi^ school experiences even more valuable and pleasant. 

Please realise, then, that this is your opportunity to 
tell how you see things and how you feel about them, and 
make the most of your opportunity. 

Answer all questions honestly and exactly as you 
tliink they should be answered. No one from this school - 
nc>t the principal, not the teachers, nor anyone else - 
will see what you as an individual put down on any of 
th *, 9 questionnaires. I give you my word on that. What 
chey will see is how the senior class & whol^ answered 
these questions - and they will use this Tnformation, as 
I said before, to make this hi^ school an even better 
place to be. 

Please open your envelopes now. Notice that there 
are three questionnaires and a pencil in the envelope. 

Use the pencil on all of the tests. Nbtice that the 
questionnaires are nuodsered I, 2, or 3 in red pencil in 
the upper right hand corner. Fill in the questionnaire 
numbered 1 first of all, then number 2, and finally number 
3. Questionnaires 1 and 3 have answer sheets tucked 
insidt! the questionnaires, and all your answers should 
be marked on these answer sheets. Please make no marks 
on the questionnaire booklets in the case of questionnaires 
1 and 3. For the questionnaire nusibered 2 you will mark 
your answers directly on the questionnaire. All this will 
be clear from the directions on each questionnaire. 
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Read the inatructlons on each queationnaire and 
on the answer sheet, and then write in your naoie and 
the other information called for on the answer sheet. 

After you have finished queationnaire 1, go ri^t on • / . 

to questionnaire 2, and then to questionnaire 3. Answer 
* every item , but work quickly, since we have only 

a limited aaiouo' of time.*' 

As indicated in the instructions, responses to the High School 
Characterlstice Index (hereafter referred to as the HSCX) and the 
Stem Activities Index (hereafter referred to as the SAI) were 
recorded on separate answer sheets. These answer sheets were 
used as input data for an IBM' 1232 Optical Page Reader which the 
Rochester Telephone Corporation kindly allowed the project staff 
to use during off-hour periods. With the help from liESi personnel 
the 1232 Reader was programned to punch all 300 responses of the 
HSCI on two IBM cards, with two responses per' column. The same 
programming procedure was also followed for the 300 responses of 
the SAX. These IBM cards were then used as input data for all 
further scoring procedures. University of Rochester computing 
personnel developed a program for the IBM 7074 computer at the 
University which scored the responses on the cards according to 
the key furnished with the manual (25). A new set of cards was then 
punched which included for each case the 30 original scale scores, 
a set of first-order "factor" scores, and a set of second-order 
"factor" scores (25). The same procedure was followed for the SAI 
as for the HSCI. Responses from the questionnaire developed by the 
author were recorded on data sheets by clerks and then punched on 
IBM cards. All further analyses involved data input from these 
cards or from scores and responses transferred to magnetic tape, 
utilising the University of Rochester IBM 7074 computer. A short 
paragraph of this type can only describe the general procedures that 
were followed; it cannot reveal the tremendous amount of work that 
was involved, nor the splendid cooperative efforts that characterized 
IBM and Coi^ting Center contributions to this research. A great 
debt of gratitude is also owed to the schools that participated in 
the study; it is hoped that the score and response data returned 
to them can be useful in planning for the future. 

Socioeconomic and scholastic aptitude data were also used in 
the analyses. The socioeconomic data were secured from the student's 
description of his father's occupation as indicated st the top of 
the first page of the Student Questionnaire (Appendix C). Each 
occupation was assigned a rating from one to seven in accordance 
with the seven-point rating scale for oeeupatioas described in the 
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Mmr, Heeker, *nd Sells book, Soctsl Clsss in Aaertcs (31, p. I401 

S 2* **“ »«v«>>-poi^tton«5rM^s Motrtbute to 

the l^tx of SUtus Cbtr«cteristicf“ described in thet boe^^ 
occups^loD scale correlates so hi|j|ily irtth the full scale that its 
-*M.V convenieat sirugle index aemu jjustified. ScboUstic 
apti^de dm were seciired item school records, fortunately, ten 

the study had adsinistered Forai A of the 

^ ^ respective classes of 1966 
«cores and percentile ranks were therefore 
ayaiU'ble for the VR + RA scales of the battery (verbal reasoning 
plus mnerical ability), idiich cons^titute the test authors' 
rec^^indation for an index of general scholastic aptitude. The 
sch^l pat did not have DAT scores available was the Catholic 

adoinistered the Otis Gaana test of 
iMntal ability (14) to the class of 1966 in the fall of 1962, and 

the IQ pores from that instrument were used wherever possible or 
appropriate in lieu of DAT scores* 

- 1 . *>«8inning of this discussion of methods, 

^ atatistical analyses ea^loyed are best understood 
in relation to the nine specific questions they were designed to 
answer, and these details will therefore be presented with the 
rpevant quespon in the "Results” section of the report. In terms 
p the objectives of the research as these were defined in the 
introduction, analysis of variance procedure was obviously 
appropriate for objectives 1 and 2, stesdard scores computed 
across schools and then averaged for individual schools furnished 
a common basis for the need*press coo^arison required by 
pjectivo 3, and correlational techniques were appropriate for 
the apaioment of objective 4. further explanation will be re- 
served for the section following* 
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RESULTS 



ViM firait objective of thie reteercti» it will be recelled, wee 
to identli^ end enelyse toy differences thet ai^t be discerned ewng 
the hi^ school environaents represented itt the saaple. The first 
of the nine questions which structured the conduct of the reseerch 
releted directly to the atteitaant of this objective and defined 
tSm cask in operational teras. Zt raised the question: 

there _sijBat flgaot dtfferenpes in htrfi school envirocaeats 
li^perceived by students and r eflected in the verioiM emHrnnwgnt^i 
**pres5” scores of the High School Charactertstice Index? 

Tto provide evidence relevant to this question^ steins were 
coaputed for each school for each of the 30 scales of the High 
School Characteristics Index* The significenee of the differences 
aaong school sieeno for each scale wts then assessed by analysis 
of variance. The results of this analysis are shown in Table 1. 

The seat analysis of variance procedure was followtd for the first 
and second order factor scores whose derivation and cosq»utation 
are described in the Stern aenuel (25). The results of this 
analysis ere shown in Table 2. To facilitate interpretation of 
scores ^e descriptions of the 30 scales provided in the aanual is 
presented in Appendix D and that for the first and second order 
factor scores is presented in Appendix E. 

There can be little doubt that there are highly significant 
differences between aaans for each of the score categories without 
exception. This is true of all 30 scale scores and all first 
and second order factor scoria • In certain of these cases appli* 
cation of Bartlett’s test of honogeneity of variances also yielded 
significant F ratios, but inspection of the standard deviations 
in Appendix F and G reveals that the differences are not greet 
and art not cause for concern. Lindquist, in reviewing the 
Horton study on the influence of hatcrogenti^ of variances on 
^ test (8), has ccacluded that such heterogeneity does not 
have marked influence on the final results of an analysis of 
variance. Be advises only that .where marked (but not extreme) 
heterogeneity is elected, it is desirable to allow for the dis- 
crepancy by setting a slightly hif^r ’’apparent” level of signifi- 
cence for thie test than one would otherwise employ...” (8, p. 83). 
Accordingly, the .001 level of significence wes established as the 
criterion for the present research in order to eliminate any 
possibility of a Type I error. All scale scores and factor scores 
of the Hi^ School C'neracteristice Index attained this level of 
significance. 
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In both Tables I and 2 schools 1 throu^ 9 are the earlier 
described public hi^ schools of a city school system* To provide 
additional data for interpretive purposes. Table 2 includes the 
average DAT VR + HA raw score for each school and also the average 
socioeconomic status of the students in the sdiool. (The lower 
values represent the hi^er socioeconomirr statue). It can be seen . 
from these data that the students from schools 1 and 8 have the 
highest average socioeconomic status of the schools in the city 
system, but that they still rank much below school 10, the suburban 
school, in terms of socioeconomic status* School 6 has the lowest 
average socioeconomic status and also the lowest average DAT score* 
The school is located in one of the most economically and culturally 
impoverished sections of the city* Negro students constitute ^ 

0- the senior class population and doubtlessly a higher percentage 
of the school as a whole. The school with the next lowest average 
DAT score is school 3, the technical and industrial high school. 
School 5 has^ a large proportion of students whose parents are of 
Italian extraction* School 8 is the most heterogeneous with 
respect to socioeconomic status as well as being one of the two 
highest in the city system in terms of average socioeconomic status* 
Schools 2, 4, 6^ and 9 probably have the hi^st proportion of 
Negro students. As indicatv«d earlier, school 10 is the hig^h status 
suburban school, while school 11 is the "co«institutional" Catholic 
school described in the previous section* It is hoped that the 
presentation of identifying data of this type will help to establish 
a structure or context for the results and interpretations to follow* 

Certain of the differences observed in Table 1 deserve special 
coament. The very hig^ F ratio associated with the Sexuality scale 
(#28) must be dismissed as an artifact of school organisation, since 
it is apparent that the all*male enrollment in the technical and 
industrial school (school 3*) and the "co*institutional" setting of 
the Catholic school (school 11) were limiting of heterosexual contact 
and thus produced unusually deviant scores for those schools* But 
there appear to be saae valid and significant differences in the 
extent to which students perceive elements of aggression in their 
environment. Certain schools (schools 2, 6, and 9) rank especially 
hi^ for this characteristic, lAile the Catholic school (school 11) 
ranks the lowest of all* 

When differences of this nature appear, it is important to be 
able to specify in some operational sense the nature of the items 
that contributed to these differences* With only ten items per 
scale it is not difficult to identify quickly the tru for any 
given acile, and instructions are given in i^p«ndix D for accom* 
pliahittg tbit* Ferhapa tven mort beneficial is the identification 
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of Items vltbin the scale that demonstrated the widest inter* 
school differences in terms of the greatest range of endorsement, 
and Table 3 provides such evidence* Table 3 lists the 30 items 
within the that had the greatest range of endorsement* It is 
interesting to note the nature of the three Aggression scale items 
that are included in this top 30 (item 5, 95, and 215)* All three 
of these refer to student* instigated aggression^ two of them* toward 
school property, and one toward one another as evidenced in student 
fistfights* indeed, most of the items in the Aggression scale re* 
for to 8tudent*instigated aggression, and those that do not tell 
a somewhat different story* For exao^le, item 275 ("Teachers seldom 
use physical punishment") had this pattern of endorsement for 
schools 1 throu^ 11: 91%, 85%, 78%, 87%, 82%, 87%, 89%, 93%, 

86%, 90%, and 66%* The lowest percentage of endorsement is for 
the last school, the same Catholic school that ranked so low on 
the Aggression scale* Also interesting is the pattern of endorse* 
ment for item 185 ("When students dislike a teacher, they let him 
know it*")* Again for schools 1 through 11 the pattern of endorse* 
ment is 62%, 58%, 68%, 58%, 62%, 66%, 60%, 50%, 65%, 65%, and 26%* 
Apparently the students at the Catholic school are less likely 
to show their dislike or aggressive feelings toward their instruc* 
tors* 



The Catholic high school environment appears to be a well- 
controlled one in which destruction of school property, student 
fistfights, and expression of hostility toward instructors is sim* 
ply not tolerated, and the constant presence of teaching nuns 
and brothers probably constitutes a rr.ther potent spiritual 
reinforcesient to help students desist from such activities* Any 
aggression by students is not tolerated, and any faculty behavior 
that Slight suggest aggression, physical or otherwise, is apparently 
accepted as a necessary aspect of school requirements, for obedience* 
At schools 2, 6, and 9 a very different situation seems to prevail. 
Student destruction of school property and student aggression 
toward one another are apparently characteristic of the school 
environment, whether the faculty makes ah effort to control it or 
not* But there is no evidence that the faculties or administrative 
staffs are sources of aggression in the environment, unless one 
wishes to nrgua that the faculties are somehow responsible for 
student frustrations that then lead to student aggression; the 
source of the aggression, whatever its psychological origins, 
appears to be in the student body itself* 

Another interesting set of differences appears for the 
Affiliation-Rejection scale* Schools 8, 10, and 11 rank highest 
in terms of affiliation press* School 1, although it has the same 
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Table 3 

HSd Itens Havijag the Greatest Bange of Endorfleaent* 



Xte» 



Bange Scale 
of 

Endorse- 



School Endorseaent 





ment 




123456789 10 u 


•i • * / ^ 

School properly is seldom 
damaged by students* 


62 


5 


60 39 55 47 44 30 58 55 37 46 92 


l4* Con^titiem is keen for x>arts 
in school plays » 


66 


14 


20 27 20 47 36 40 53 54 17 74 83 


23* Students really get excited at 
an athletic contest* 


59 


23 


57 37 73 59 46 76 69 84 50 85 96 


27. Students sometimes get a chance 
to hear music in the lunchroom or 
during other free periods* 


92 


t* 

CM 


94 7 7 6 3 10 2 23 15 4 49 


34* There is a lot of school spirit. 


90 


4 


18 6 56 17 13 18 35 53 5 53 95 


53* There is a lot of student enthusi< 
asm and si^grport for the big 
school events* 


83 


* 

23 


69 15 62 31 37 28 50 58 22 66 |98 


58* Beys and girls seldom sit at 
separate tables in the school 
cafeteria* 


65 


28 


46 60 2 67 50 61 46 49 30 12 38 


76* Fire drills and civil C^fenee 
dril3Ls are held regularly* 


84 


16 


20 87 94 89 86 92 92 89 84 88 10 


95* The desks are all cut up from 
. doodling with knives and pencils* 


69 


5 


57 54 60 62 70 72 58 48 63 56 3 



101 • uoy-girl .relationships are sisiple 
and rarely becoae involved* 60 

HO. Students often run errands or do 
other p:nrsottal services for the 
principal end teachers* 78 

IhO* There is a lot of interest here 
in projects for collecting pack* 
ages of food or clothing to help 
out others* 71 

1^5 • Although aany students may attend 
church here^ there is little real 
interest in the basic aeaning of 
religion* gO 

X^* Scys and girls often get tege^r 
beti^een classes^ during lunch hour» 
etc* 95 



13. 36 36 1 48 53 50 38 38 53 34 6l 



20 89 77 82 82 93 15 84 ^ 84 42 81 



20 50 74 13 43 17 19 21 21 24 53 84 



25 69 71 64 64 65 65 58 56 73 68 13 



28 96 28 1 93 93 93 94 95 87 87 58 



Table 3 (cQ&tinued) 



Item 


Bange Scale 


School Endorsesient 




of 






Ehdorse- 






ment 1 


23456789 10 11 



X$l. Students seldom get out and 
support the school athletic 
teams. 79 

1 ^^. Student argument s often turn 

into fights. ^8 

l66. Quite a bit of smdhing and drink- 
ing goes on euoong students. 6l 

170. Students tsy ia all sorts of ways 
to be filendiy, especially to 
newccsoers. 60 

172. The school building and grounds 

often look a little untidy. 63 

175 * Student newspapers and magazines 
often cany short stories and 
poems by students. 6l 

178. ©lere are several popular spots 
where a crowd of boys & girls 
can always be found. 87 

182. Most st-idents around here espect 

to go on to college. 64 



l 84 . There is little interest in 

school clubs and social grot^s. 67 

Sl 4 . Most students get together often 
in particular soda fountains or 



snack bars. , 72 

215. There are frequent fij^ts in the 
lunchroom or on the school 
grounds. 60 

228. Ihere is much shouting and 

yelling in the halls and cafe- 
teria. 77 

234. Many teachers here ItfesI ikH . 
practical uses of their subjects 
in helping students to get a good 
job. 64 

245 « The wash rooms are always a siess 
because the students throw paper 
•round. 6l 

18 



4 73 35 62 80 72 66 64 29 80 26 6 

5 34 51 54 45 54 62 33 29 49 29 4 

16 8686697466777686909231 

20 48 34 45 55 48 47 53 57 30 20 80 

22 24 37 51 4 l 31 73 43 44 62 16 10 

25 81 76 28 84 89 83 70 80 80 70 55 

28 82 77 2 78 80 85 82 89 81 84 75 

2 75 67 33 65 47 39 76 81 70 95 97 

4 53 58 66 58 73 59 51 37 64 25 6 

4 76 65 42 63 88 87 72 75 85 76 16 

5 21 38 34 30 64 59 18 34 61 21 4 

18 56 77 49 64 62 81 63 67 85 57 8 

24 55 56 84 72 68 75 66 60 50 20 63 

'to 

5^ I- 

5 2l» 63 22 52 20 39 61 A 2 



Table 3 (continued) 



Item 


Range Scale 
of 

Endorse- 

ment 


1 2 


SchoCl Endorsement 

3456789 10 11 


254 . !Ehere is little interest here 
in student dramatic or musical 
activities. 


68 


14 


67 75 


78 5 lt 70 53 53 38 78 27 XO 


267. There are no comfortable seats 
in this school where students 
can sit and relax. 


62 


27 


25 85 


81 85 79 72 87 81 86 82 8 x 


282. Very few things around here 
arouse much excitement or 
feeling. 


58 


12 


59 73 


58 61 69 58 62 51 76 18 

n ^ 



percentages. "Range of Endorsement" is found by subtracting the Icwest school 
percentage figure from the highest. !Ehe numbers listed under "Scale" are the same 
numbers associated vith scale titles in Table 1. 
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avtragc sosiocconoBlc status and SAT scora as school 89 displays 
quite a different pattern froa school 8 vith respect to this disan- 
Sion. Schools 2 and 9 rank lowest. An exasdnation of the items 
in this scale listed in Table 3 suggest that the differences in 
average score here nay be especially reflective of differences in 
school spirit and interest in school activities. For example, item 
34, which relates directly to school spirit, ranges in endorsement 
from 95Z for school 11 to 5X for school 9. Again the difference 
between school 1 and 8 a^ars, with endorsement percentages of 
18 and 5-31 respectively. Item 154, though stat^ negatively, shows 
a similar pattern. Item 214 seems to show a somewhat different 
pattern, especially for school II, but this is probably because 
the students at school 11 cooie from many different parts of the 
city instead of the issediate oiighborhood surrounding the school, 
and also because ther? are no soda fountains or snack bars in 
the iaamdiate area surrounding the school that could serve as 
student hangouts. The endorsement pattern for item 184, relating 
to interest in school clubs and social groups, gives evidence 
of greater interest in schools 8, 10, and 11. It is interesting 
that differences in school spirit and its apparent corollary, 
interest and participation in school activities, accounts for wide 
differences between schools. One is led to conjecture whether 
differences in the endorsement pattern for many items is not influ* 
enced by a "spread of effect" factor which is a f^^ction of school 
morale and spirit, and which effects student perception of many 
different aspects of the school environment. 

Significant differences can also be noted for the Hurturance* 
Rejection scales Here the hig^st-ranking schools are schools 4, 

8, and 11, while the lowet* ranking are schools 2 and 9. School 10, 
the suburban school, did not rank particularly Itigh on this scale, 
and it is interesting to examine student responses to item 170 on 
this scale (Table 3). On this item concerning student friendliness 
to other students, the suburbanites rate themselves lower than any 
other grot^. One venders ^ther the eenee of rejection ia not 
felt more strongly heve then at other schools. 

Another intriguing set of differences appears for the press 
for Achievement scale. Schools ranking hipest on this ecale are 
schools 8, 10, and 11, while the lowest*ranking schools are schools 
3 (the technical and industrial school) and school 9. School 1, 
tWlar in socioeconoedc status and average OAT score to school 8, 
apparently does cot motivate its students toward acadtmic 
excellence in the seie way as school 8 • at least in the eyes of 
the students it does not. Itsm 182 from this scale (Table 3) shows 
an interesting pattern of endorsement. In terms of student expecta* 






«» 



tloa of college atteiidence» achoole 10 and 11 rank very with 

ecbool 8 cloae behlod* School 11, although heated la aocloecoaofidc 
status by schools 1, 8, and 10, seesdLngly has an even stronger press 
for achieva&ent and continuing education than these schools. It 
nay well be that the school has a reputation for being college 
preparatory in nature and that Catholic students of less interest 
or ability tend to enroll in the public hl^ schools. Certainly 
the fact that all students of this hl^ school are required to 
take the Nev York State Eegents Esanlnatlons and seek Regents 
dlplosuis gives evidence of the college orientation of this high 
sdiool. Schools 3 and 6 rank lowest on Iten 182, and probably for 
quite different reasons. School 3, the technical and Industrial 
school 9 generally expects to place i&any of its industrial students 
in jobs after graduation. It has no trouble In doing so and 
characteristically has more job vacancy notifications than it can 
fill. For achool 6 the situation la quite different. The student 
body at school'6 has the lowest average socioeconomic status of 
all 11 schools and also the highest proportion of Negro students. 
Their lack of expectation for college attendance is most likely due 
to the combined effects of financial deprivation, lack of support 
from family and friends, and lover scholastic aptitude. 

Enough illustrative material has bean drawn from Table 1 to 
indicate that there are many differences within this table that are 
not only statistically significant but also meaningful as well. 

Much of the latter part of this report will deal with the possible 
relationship of these differences to student contentment, values, 
and aspirations for future education or training. No extended 
cooments will be made of the differences observed in Table 2. The 
first and second order factor scores are difficult to interpret 
in many cases, despite the fact that they are presumably based on 
the results of factor analyses of the BSCX instrument. Certain 
very general observations may be in order, however. It is 
interesting to note, for example, that school 6, with the student 
body of lowest socioeconomic status, ranks unexpecttdly high (at 
least in this author's mind) with respect to Academic Climate, 
Intellectual Climate, and Student Dignity. It is reassuring to 
know that a school in a lowsr aocioeconomic area, with its special 
problems and practical difficulties, can have teachers and admini- 
strators of such effectiveness that the student body can respond 
quite positively with respect to these aspects of their academic 
environment. Another interesting finding from Table 2 is that 
schocls ranking high in ei^hasis on Academic AehievesMnt are not 
necessarily the achools where the caphasle is all on work and none 
on play. For instance, of the three schools ranking highest on 
Academic Acnievcment, one(acbocl 11) ranks hi|^est on the Vork-Flay 
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contiouuB, i^ile the other two reok eecond end third loir t on 
the t«M eontinuw. CerUinly the tvo kinds of press do not seem 
to be outuelly exclusive. In the ssae context it is also interest* 
ing to note that the three schools with student bodies ranking 
highest in soeioecononic status (schools 1, 8, and 10) rank 
lowest with respect to the Work*Play continuun. Apparently 
interest in the play aspects of life is no stranger to the hi^ 
status school. 

1^ will be recalled that the fifth objective of the present 
research related to the assessment of the validity and utility 
of the instrusents ee^loyed. Before leaving Tables 1 and 2 it 
may be appropriate to raise certain issues concerning validity in 
the context of tl^ data provided in these tables. One fact that 
is immediately evident to any objective observer of these data 
is the high standing of school 11 with respect to any socially 
desirable characteristic of the school environment. Although all 
the instruments administered to the 11 schools were administered in 
exactly the same manner, there are some extraneous factors that 
are difficult to control. In the case of school 11 the test 
*®a*l®*^ proctors mre, of course, the teaching nuns and brothers 
of the school, and it is generally conceded that Catholic students 
are quite influenced by the presence of the cloth. One wonders 
whether that presence did net incline these students to paint an 
especially rosy picture of the school despite the test administra- 
tor's usual, pointed, and repeated assurances that responses would 
be kept confidential. Yet not all responses or scale scores are 
consistent with this hypothesis, and there are some that arc quite 
consistent with initial expectations one si^t have about such 
a school. For example, school 11 ranked highest on the Deference 
scale and displayed the highest percentage of endorsement for item 
9 of that scale, "Teachers go out of their way to make sure that 
students address them with due respect." (The endorsement pattern 
was 37X, 39%, 48%, 40%, 51%, 36%, 41%, 40%, 36%, 39%, and 70% 
for schools I through 11 respectively.) But such findings as these 
are consistent eitdier with a claim for the validity of the HSCI 
or with tl^ costoution that school 11 students might be over* 
influenced by the presence of ecclesiastical authority figures. 

At this point there is no definitive way of determining the existence 
of such effects or their nature and degree if they do exist. It 
docs make clear, however, that the possible influence of authority 
figures and social desirability factors do need to be considered 
in connection with future use of instruments of this type at the 
high school level and that we need catch isore research on these 
topics. 
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Before leaving the date provided in enawer to question #1, 
it may be useful to call attention to certain of the items 
listed in Table 3 which yield information of interest but which 
have not yet been coamented i^n. The results for item 234, for 
example, reveal that the teachers at the suburban school (school 
10) are apparently far less inclined to stress the practical uses 
of their subject in helping students get a good Job, probably 
feeling that the very great majority of their students will be 
heading off to college anyway. The results for item 166 
suggest that as much and perhaps iDore smoking and drinking goes 
on among students of high socioeconooiic status as low, but that 
the influence of religion (or the presence of ecclesiastical 
authority figures) reduces the incidence, or at least makes it 
lest observable In the school setting. And the resiilts for item 
228 reveal that the yelling and disorderliness found in many school 
halls and cafeterias does not seen to be characteristic of the well* 
ordered and controlled environment of school 11. 

The answer to the first question is now clear. There are 
indeed significant differences in high school environments as 
perceived by students and reflected in the various enviromaental 
''p&ess" scores of the HSCI. We shall consider the correlates and 
implications of these differences again and again in various 
sections of this report. It is time now to turn our attention to 
the second of the nine questions that structured the conduct of 
this research. 



Question 2 

The second objective of this research, it will be recalled, 
was to identify and analyze any significant differences that might 
exist in the need patterns of the 11 student bodies represented in 
the sample. This objective was represented operationally in the 
question: 

^e_ there significant differences In the needs of the student 
bodies in different h igh sch ools, as these are sicasured by the Stem 
Activities Index? 

To obtain evidence relevant to th^s question statistical pro* 
cedures ident;ical to those used with the BSCI were used for the SAI. 
Analysis of ^wriance was used to assess the significance of 
differences (isKMig school sMans for all 30 scale scores and for all 
first and second order factor scores* Xht results of these enslyses 
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are shown in Tablet 4 and 5 respectively* Related standard 
deviations are presented in Appendix H and X* As with the BSCI 
the 30 items c£ the SAX that h^ the greatest range of endorse- 
aent were identified^ and these are shown in Table 6* (Actually, 
only 26 items are. listed, since the inclusion of items with a 
25X endorsement range, the next hipest .nuod)er, would have re- 
sulted in far more than 30*) 

Xn comparing the data in Tables 4, 5, and 6 with that presented 
earlier for the BSCX, one fact is immediately apparent: Differences 
among school environments, as measured by the HSCX» are greater than 
the differences in the needs of the various student bodies, as 
measured by the SAX* Althou^ the F ratios for the scores of the 
SAX are sufficiently high to be significant at the *001 level in 
27 out of 30 cases (Table 4), they are not nearly as high as 
those recorded for ^e HSCX (Table 1)* Furthermore, endorsement 
ranges for individual items are not nearly as great for the SAX 
as for the BSCX (Table 6)* The answer to question 2 would seem to 
be that there are indeed significant differences in the needs of 
the student bodies in different high schools, but that there seems 
to be some evidence, doubtlessly complicated by scaling issues, 
that these differences are not as great as those for school 
environments* 

Most of the data in Table 4 are self-explanatory, but some 
deserves additional cocacent and eoqihasis* The student body ex- 
pressing the strongest need for Harm Avoidance is the student body 
with the lowest socioeconomic status - that at school 6* It would 
seem reasonable to interpret this as a reaction to the greater 
nuoiber of threats likely to be encountered in such an environment* 

A further handicap for this group of students is their greater super- 
stition, as evidence by their low score on the Objectivity Scale* 

This tendency toward superstition is illustrated by the endorsement 
percentages of items 81 and 111 in Table 6, where the school 6 stu- 
dent body consistently represents the most extreme end of the super- 
stition continuum* The need for Order is also greatest for this 
group as evidenced by their first-ranking status on this scale* 

Xt is interesting that the group of highest socioeconomic status 
(school 10) ranks lowest on this need for Order scale, perhaps 
supporting a chronic complaint of middle class parents! Items 
52, 97, 112, 156, 202, 232, and 262 in Table 6 represent the trend* 
Item 202, for example, yields a rank-difference correlation of 
-*95 between socioeconomic status and percentage of student body 
endorsing the item - the high^i^ the socioecon'xnic status, the less 
interest in shining shoes or brushing clothes! Similar relation- 
ships seem to hold true for the other four items* The need for 
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Tabu b 



8AI ItfM Bering the GrMtaat laaga of loboraaMnt* 



XtMl 


Benge 

of 

Indorse* 

sent 


8MU 


School Indoressent 
123456789 10 11 


22. Vaabiiig and poUahiiks things 
lUca n car» allvarwir«» or 
fumitura. 


26 


22 


57 65 71 58 65 59 60 51 49 45 62 


46. Being careful to wear a rain* 
coat and rubbers when it rains. 


. 28 


16 


22 30 31 39 43 39 34 44 53 16 29 


52* Keeping bureau drawers, 
desks, etc. in perfect order. 


30 


22 


53 62 66 67 72 76 39 65 58 46 63 


54. Learning bow to repair such 
things as the radio, sewing 
aiachifii, or ear. 


42 


24 


57 55 93 55 55 65 60 58 51 52 60 


78. Being in a situation that 
requires quick decisions and 
action. 


31 


18 


47 52 71 52 43 40 59 52 47 57 54 


80. Helping to collect axmey for 
poor people. 


30 


20 


65 63 54 68 74 70 64 70 70 70 84 


81. Baying no attention to owens, 
signs, and other fonts of 
superstition. 


26 


21 


69 63 71 64 63 50 68 74 72 65 76 


86. Beading articles which tell 
about new scientific develop* 
wants, discoveries, or 
inventions. 


31 


26 


51 56 82 56 63 64 59 S6 54 52 65 


97. Going to a party where all 
the activities are planned. 


36 


7 


45 51 66 55 58 69 43 46 46 33 50 


111. Avoiding things that lai^t 
bring bad luck. 


26 


21 


38 35 26 40 44 52 38 41 31 34 30 


112. Arranging ay clothes neatly 
before going to bed. 


32 


22 


57 57 57 65 74 70 60 36 58 42 52 


116. Doing egq^riwencs in physics, 
chSMistry, or biology in or» 
der to uat a theory. 


26 


26 


33 40 39 40 37 48 40 44 45 46 44 


135* thUkiBg about winning recog* 
nitioa and acclala as a 
brilliant Military figure. 


31 


15 


23 33 33 32 32 39 37 27 30 26 27 
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Tabic 6 (coatlauad) 



Itm 

i 

mmm 


Range 

of 

Endorse- 

sent 


Scale 


Sebool indorifMnt 
123436789 10 11 


■ 144. Woi^af uitii aaebanlcal ap« 

1 pllanceaV houaafaold equip- 

sent toola, electrical 
m apparatua» etc. 


46 


24 


54 49 90 SO 51 57 48 32 47 44 58 


156. Leading a iiell-ordered life 

^ with regular houra and an 

■ eatabliabed routine. 


31 


6 


28 32 41 40 44 55 25 31 31 24 38 


162. Letting looae and having a 
H good cry aonetiaea. 


36 


12 


62 56 28 63 64 56 55 60 60 63 62 


196. ?laying rou^ gaaea in idiicb 
« acMoeone ad^t get hurt. 


37 


16 


42 31 59 28 34 35 41 22 36 40 37 


* 202. Shining ahoaa and bruah- 

ing my clothea every day. 


37 


22 


38 SO 53 56 58 59 49 37 46 22 42 


■ 

1 204. Fixing light aocketa, aaklng 

curtaina, painting things » 

■ etc. around the house. 


31 


24 


53 47 72 49 SO 47 54 57 49 41 54 


1 

205. Reading stories that try to 
. show idiat people really 

■ think and feel inside 

^ themaelvea. 


26 


25 


76 75 56 81 77 80 75 79 77 82 79 


V 232. Keeping aqr rooB in perfect 

« order. 


29 


22 


52 65 64 67 73 70 64 58 55 41 62 


V 237. Eating so wuch I can't take 

1 another bite. 


51 


27 


31 32 70 32 26 27 32 31 30 42 19 


^ 262. Hr<^ing a special place for 
1 everything and seeing that 
* each thing is in its place. 


36 


22 


47 58 63 62 66 77 36 51 54 41 63 


V 281. Converting or changing the 

■ view of others. 


27 


11 


47 45 43 45 M 44 47 41 50 67 57 


H 293. Liadting ny pleasures so that 






- 


§ I can spend all my time 

usefully. 


28 


23 


30 39 43 40 51 58 33 41 42 30 45 



298. Raadifig about love affaira 
of »ovia stara aod other 
tiwow IHWU. 




26 28 43 43 37 30 54 60 SI 34 42 41 44 



'Ota. •All flgurae under "Ranfa of Rndoraeatant*' and **School EndoraaaMnt” are 
percantasae. "Ranta of Indoraanant" la found by aubtraotlng lovaat acbool 
pareantafe ftfuraa from the hlghtat. Tha nuRbara Hated under **8cale" are the aana 
tuaabara aaaoeiatad ^th acale tltlea In Table 4« 
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order may be quite important for a lower class adolescent in a 
disordered world, but may mean little to a middle class adolescent 
wisose sense of order is provided by the good offices of adults who 
give it freely and free of obligation. 

Other data in Table 4 are also worthy of note. It is interest** 
ittg that it Is the students in the suburban school (school 10) that 
rank highest in loaotionallty and lowest in Practicalness. Illustra* 
tlve items for the latter in Table 6 are items 54, 144, and 204. 
Apparently it takes some time to develop the middle class handy man. 
It is striking also that it it the student body at school 6, the 
group with the lowest socioeconomic status, that has the highest 
need for Pantasied Achievement* Reassuringly consistent with 
expectations is the fact that the technical and industrial schcol 
boys (school 3) rank hipest on Practicalness and lowest on 
Reflectiveness. Their relatively low endorsement of item 205 
is illustrative of their emphasis on a ”thing'° orientation rather 
than a "people" orientation. But by the same token it is surprising 
that the students of schcol I, of relatively high aocioecoaa&ic sta* 
tus, do not have the same interest in or need for interaction with 
the Humanities and Social Sciences as do other student groups 
relatively high socioeconcmic status. In terms of their interest 
in this area they share the bottom rung of the ladder with the 
boys from the technical and industrial school. 

The first and second order factor scores of the SAI, like 
those of the HSCI, are soiaetimes difficult to interpret. Table 5 
shows the student body means and F ratios for all these factor 
scores, and Appendix J duplicates the definitions of these scores 
as jthey appear in the manual (25). The factor score "Hotivation" 
appears highest for schools 3,8, 10, and 11. A hi^ ranking on 
this factor score is not particularly surprising for relatively 
hi^ status schools like 8 and 10, especially since this score 
category is aapposed to involve elements of "competitiveness," 
according to the definition given in the manual. But it is a little 
surprising that boys from the technical and industrial school 
(school 3) rank so higu. These are the same boys that rank hi^st 
on the Achievement scale (Table 4), idilch is one of the scales 
contributing to the Itotlvatlon factor score. Inspection of the 
original item endorsement data shows that there were several items 
in the Achievement scale that the school 3 boys were more inclined 
to show a "liking" for than those in any other group: items relating 
to cempeting with others for a prise or goal, and items relating 
to picking out difficult tasks and working hard to do them* The 
most reasonable interpretation of these results is that these boys, 
although pQthaps not motivated or interested particularly in 




8cade&lc thingg per se (e.g., humanities , social science) » never* 
thelese show much interest and motivation for mechanical and 
technical tasks of the type they do at school, and vhat we are 
seeing here are the results of a rather favorable congruence 
between student needs and the experiences the school is offering 
them. Indeed, what the author knows subjectively from observing 
the situation at school 3 would confirm such an interpretation. 

But it does not make scores like '^Motivation*' any easier to 
interpret. 

Further examination of the means for these factor scores 
continues to reveal a mixture of both insist and confusion. 

It Is interesting to note (and understandable) that the students 
of lowest socioeconomic status (school 6) have the highest Egoism 
scores, meaning the strongest preoccupation with self. But it 
is difficult to understand why they should also rank highest on 
"Educability." It becomes somewhat easier to understand when 
reference to the score category definitions in Appendix J reveals 
that Submissiveness and Orderliness contribute to the variance 
of Educability. But again it does not make score categories of this 
type any easier to interpret, .khe finding that students from 
school 3 rank hipest on Intellectual Orientation provokes similar 
initial perplexity. Examination of Appendix J again suggests a 
possible interpretation in terms of contributing scores. Of the 
five scores contributing to the Intellectual Orientation category, 
a group like the school 3 students could well rank high on 
Audacity, Applied Interests, and Motivation (see above), neither 
hi^ nor low on Intellectual Interests and Self*Assertion, and 
still come out hi^ on Intellectual Orientation as 'a whole. This 
is precisely idiat happened to the students from school 3. But 
because most people would generally weight intellectual interests 
most ui^ly in any conceptualization of "Intellectual Orientation," 
the results are initially confusing* In many cases it seems 
advisable to restrict oneself to the interpretation of the 30 
original scale scores* 

The evidence presented relevant to question 2 suggests that 
there are indeed significant differences in the needs of student 
bodies as measured by the SAX, that these differences are 
apparently not as great as the differences among school environ* 
ments, but that there are nevertheless certain of these differences 
that yield interpretable and meaningful data that have implications 
for student behavior* We turn our attention now to question 3* 



Question 3 



I® recslled tbst the third objective of the resesrch 

related to intra-school "congruence" between student needs and 

enviromsental press. This objective was represented operationallv 
in the question: 

^e_ there distinctive differ ences between high schools with 
rpBpect to the relative congruence of student need s with the "nress" 
characteristics, of the hitdi school en vironment ^ich would facili- 
tate for itnpedel the satisfaction of those needs? — — — 



This question brings up the issue of Aether there are differences 
in the estent to which hi^ school environments provide experiences 
Md climate that are appropriate to the satisfaction of the character- 
istic needs that the students bring with them to the school. It is 
a question of the "fitting in" or congruence of the environmental 
characteristics with the specific need pattern of the student body. 

It is only because the Stem Activities Index and the High School 
Characteristics Index have the parallel scores feature, based on 
H. A. Murray's need-press interactions or themas (13) that we can 
ask questions of this nature. 



provide evidence relevant to this hypothesis of possible 
Ifferences in need-press congruence, standard scores were computed 
for the total sample of subjects, without regard for school, for 
each of the 30 HSCI scale scores. To avoid negative scores a standard 
score ,d.th a mean of ten and a standard deviation of one was selected, 
witbin-school standard score means were then computed for each scale 
score. The resulting standard score means represented the status 
of the school with respect to th^ sample as a whole. Exactly the 
same procedure was followed for the 30 scale scores of the SAI. This 
permitted direct comparison of a school's standing with respect to 
a given HSCI scale score with its standing on the parallel SAI scale 
score, e.g. , a student body's need for Achievement standard score 
mean could be ccs^iared meaningfully with the school's press for 

“y differeaces in relative 

Standing within the total group with respect to any given pair of 
parallel BSCI-SAI scores, :he SAI standard score mean wao subtracted 
from the parallel BSCI standard score mean in every case. 



Table 7 shows the HSCI standard score weans > the SAI standard 
score means, and difference scores for all scales and all schools. 
In interpreting the difference scores, it is inq>orU!it to remember 
previous evidence that the differences in school m^ans for the HSCI 
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Table 7 (continued) 
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tfere appreciably greater than the differences in student body oieans 
on the SAI. A sinilar finding has been reported at the college 
level (22, p« 718) • This neans in effect that the rankings of 
difference scores nay tend to be quite similar to the rankings 
of HSCI scores, and that the conclusions generated from both sets 
of data ai^t tend to be quite duplicative. Indeed, correlations 
computed betiieen the difference scores and the HSCI scores yielded 
14 correlations in the .90*8, 6 in the .80's, 7 in the .70's, and 
e .57, e .27, and an .18. Correlations vith the SAI were predictably 
and considerably lower. 

An additional interpretive problem is the fact that soae of the 
HSCI-SAI dimensions sees to lend thsmselves to a need*pres8 in- 
terpretation and others do not. A need for achievesent and a 
press for achieveaent, for extaple, isay be quite pio.!itably 
considered in relation to one another as Murray intended. But 
consider the problesis that arise with a category like need for 
aggression. That there se«BS to be such a need in some people 
cannot be denied. But several probliaia arise when one considers 
the "press” for aggression. With what particular kind of press for 
aggression should need for aggression be considered? If we want the 
press for aggression to be facilitative of need folfillraent in a 
socially acceptable way, then the press would presumably involve 
participation in sports, spectator activities, etc. These are not 
the kinds of items included in the BSCI Aggression scale, however, 
which we noted earlier included many items related to student- 
originated aggression* If this is to be the press for aggression, 
then, are we altogether certain that an aggressive and ratcliative 
environment constitutes the beat press for a need for aggression? 

Maybe a submissive environment would be more facilitative of tension 
release and need fulfillment. And what constitutes an appropriate 
press for a need for "Fantasied Achievement” - and in what sense will 
it be "appropriate”? Bech of these need-press relationships, it 
seems, has to be considered on an ad Imc basis and with full under- 
standing of how both are defined operationally in the two instru- 
ments^ 

With these ' itions in mind, however, t&ere are still seme 
interesting findi, ^ and relationships in Table 7 that deserve comment. 
Cooaentf will be reserved to those difference scores that have 
appreciable correlations with both BSCI and SAI scores and are hence 
not repititious of what has already been reported for BSCI scores 
alone. Let us consider first two intellectual values that many 
would regard as important outcosms of the educational process: 
Reflectiveness and Understanding. From Table 7 it can be observed 



that the eaviroiaeiital press toward Reflectiveness is somewhat 
greater than student need and interest for schools 8 and 11, but 
at school 1C, the suburban school^ student need and interest in 
Reflectiveness is somewhat greater than environmental support for 
it. Since Reflectiveness includes items concerned with, personal 
values, philosophy of life, interest in art and music, etc., it 
would not seem unreasonable to expect school 10 to be somewhat 
more supportive of this need for Re iectiveness than it is. In* 
stead, its ea^hasis appears to be v re on the surface and super* 
ficial aspects of Achievement per t i, which is a press more con* 
ceraed with grade ccHupetition, college attendance, awards and 
special honors, etc. On the other hand school 6, of lowest 
socioeconomic status, provides environmental emphasis on Reflective* 
ness somevdiat greater than student need or interest in it. Ihe same 
statements can be made with respect to the press for Understanding. 
Here school 10 is seen to be even further behind student need in 
providing proper supportive press, and school 6 again ahead of it. 
School 1, of relatively high socioeconomic status, seems mediocre 
in both respects: student need for or interest in Reflectiveness 
and Understanding are not great, and neither is school support for 
them. The situation for the press for the Humanities is similar, 
except that school 10 seems a little more promising here, and 
school 6 appears to press its students even more. 

The need*press interactions of Objectivity and Order are also 
of interest. We have noted earlier the tendency of the school 6 
student body toward superstition and suspicion; fortunately, this 
same student body perceives the school environment as being quite 
objective and fair in its treatment of them. The result is a 
difference between the tw> standard scores that almost spans one 
standard deviation. On the other hand, students from school 6 
have a strong need for Order, as indicated earlier, and yet per* 
ceive their school environment as one which offers little support 
or facilitation of need satisfaction in this area. As a matter cf 
fact, they rank hipest in the one and lowest in the other. Since 
this is the student body of lowest socioeconomic status, the 
critical role that the school could play here in providing a semblance 
of structure and order in the midst of the confusion and disorder 
associated with financial and cultural impoverishment assumes 
great Importance. But since one major source of the disorder is 
probably certain groups of students, the task is not an easy one. 

The status of schools 2 and 9 in Table 7 provide interesting 
food for thought. There is a rather pronounced tendency for these 
schools to reveal negative difference scores when the associated 
HSCI scale is positive or desirable and positive difference scores 



0 



whea they «re negAtlve or uadetirable. Since the school B8CI 
metns vary note than the student body SAI means, this effect is 
directly attributable to the tendency for the students in these 
schools to describe their environment in negative terms* The 
effect is so general that one begins to suspect the existence of 
a negative halo effect* One mi^t hypothesize that ehen school 
spirit and morale are generally low, it results in an inability 
to discriminate between various aspects of the school environment 
and a consequent generalized tendency to rate all aspects in 
negative terms. The effect here may be the same effect that was 
noted earlier for school 11, but now reversed* Thus when feeling 
about a school is strong, scale independence may decrease rapidly, 
and all scale scores may then becoise general indices of school 
morale and spirit* Such hypotheses as these should be tested in 
future work with the scales* 

The evidence that has been presented relevant to question 3 
suggests that there are indeed distinctive differences between high 
schools with respect to the relative congruence of student needs and 
environmental press, that these differences in congruence are 
characteristically more related to environmental press differences 
than student need differences because of the much greater variability 
of the former, that some need^press categories are somewhat difficult 
to interpret relationally, but that there are still some differences 
in congruence which are interpretable and idiich lead to meaningful 
and useful insights. We turn our attention now to question 4* 



Question 4 

Perhaps one of the most important and intriguing environmental 
press variables to be incorporated within the HSCI is the "In- 
tellectual Climate" variable. Actually, there are two scores so 
labeled in the HSCI, both of which are defined in Appendix E* The 
first is a first order factor score to which the scales of Reflective- 
ness, Humanities-Social Sciences, Sensuality, Understanding, and 
Fantasied Achievement contribute* The second is a second order fac- 
tor score composed of the first order factor scores of Work-Play, 
Non-Vocatlonal Climate, Aspiration Level, Intellectual Climate, 

Student Dignity, Academic Climate, Academic Achievement, and 
Self-Expression* Because the establishment of a favorable 
intellectual climate ought to be one of the foremost objectives of 
any hi^ school, this variable was given additional focus and attention 
in this research by making it the subject of a specialized question 
of its own* This question, related to objectives 1, 2, and 3 of the 
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present research, was stated in the following sinner: 



Are there differences in the ^intellectual cliiaates” of differ* 
ent high schools Cas measured by the corresponding second order 
factor score on the HSCI). in the intel? actual heeds of the 
differen t student bodi es (as measured by the second order 
“intellectual orientation” factor ccores of the SAP, and in the 
relative degree of congruence between student intellectual needs 
and the intellectual cliaate for satisfying these needs? 

Because there existed a first order nsCl Intellectual Climate 
score and a first order SAl Intellectual Interest score (Appendix 
J) that appeared as interesting as the second order HSCI 
Intellectual Climate and SAI Intellectual Orientation scores and 
perhaps less coa^>lex to interpret, these were included in the 
analysis as well* These scores were translated into standard scores 
in exactly the same manner as described for the previous question 
and are presented in the same manner as the data in Table 7* The 
relevant data for the present question appear in Table 8. 

We know from previous analyses that there are significant 
differences among schools with respect to Intellectual Climate, 
Intellectual Interests, and Intellectual Orientation scores, and 
Table 8 shows that these differences make for quite different need- 
press interactions in the separate sdiool settings. For example, 
consider the need-press interactions for schools 8, 10, and 11. 

For schools 8 and 11 environmental press toward intellectuality 
apparently exceed intellecttml interest in the student body (using, 
as usual, all groups in the sample as a standard of comparison). 
School 10, ranking somewhat lower than schools 8 and 11 on 
Intellectual Climate, also has a student body that ranks relatively 
high on Intellectual Interests and Intellectual Orientation, and 
so the need-press differences are minimal and not as great as they 
are for schools 8 and 11. Much of this effect is attributable to 
the earlier discussed differences in need-press interactions for the 
scales of Reflectiveness, Understanding, and Humanities- Social 
Sciences, all of which contribute to the too Intellectual Climate 
scores. School 6, as mi^t be anticipated, again appears to be 
ahead of its student body in its emphasis on intellectual values. 

And schools 2 and 9, as mi^t be expected again from previous 
evidence, lags quite far behind. 

It is interesting to study the similarities and differences be- 
tween scales with the same or similar labels and to consider the 
changes in school status that result from the differences. The 
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rask«di£ference correlation between the first order, and second 
order Intellectual climate scores was .85, but this still permitted 
status changes in two schools. School 3's standard score increased 
from 9.72 for the first order Intellectual Climate score to 10.06 
for the. second order Intellectual Climate score, primarily because 
it ranked so high on the Work«Play and Student Dignity scales that 
were included In the latter. School I'e standard score, on the 
other hand, decreased from 10.00 (first order) to 9.74 (second 
order) because it ranked so low on Work«*Play^ Student Dignity, 
and Aspiration. The rank«difference correlation between the SAI 
Intellectual Interests and Intellectual Orientation scores was 
.70, which suggested even more shifts in status or ranks. School 
3's standard score was 9. 95 on Intellectual Interests and 10.19 
on Intellectual Orientation, primarily because the student body 
ranked so hi^ on the Audacity, Applied Interest, and Motivation 
scales that were included in the latter. School 8's scores went 
from 10.13 to 9.98 because its student body ranked so low on the 
Self-Assertion and Audacity sciiles of the Intellectual Orientation 
dimension. These shifts, of course, would have some effect on the 
nature of the need-press interactions that would appear. The 
immediate practical effect of such brief analyses as these is to 
alert one to the rather appreciable changes that can occur with a 
slight change in the operational definition of a variable. This 
consideration will be important in some analyses to be reported in 
later sections of this report. 

The evidence that has been presented relevant to question 4 
suggests that differences in "intellectual climates" do exist 
between high schools, that student bodies differ with respect 
to intellectual interests a&d general intellectual orientation, 
and that there therefore exist different and distinctive need-press 
interactions between intellectual climates and student intellectual 
needs. There is additional evidence that variables like "intellec- 
tual climate" can be defined operationally in many different ways, 
and that these differences in operational definitions and assess- 
ment and scoring procedures can result in rather different findings 
about the status of a given school with respect to environmental 
press or student need patterns in the intellectual area. 



Question 5 

In the original design of this research the "intellectual 
climate" variable was to assume an important role. The fifth 
question, like the fourth, was focussed on this variable. It 



raised the issue: 



What environmental variables are associated vith a favorable 
"intellectual climate” as defined by the H3CI? Are certain 
characteristic student needs also associated with a favorable 
intellectual climate? 



An approach of this type is certainly not unique to this 
research, since it had previously been attempted by Stern at the 
college level (24). Stern selected groups scoring hi^ and low on 
Intellectual Climate and then compared them with respect to 
HSCI and SAX scale scores and item responses. Because of the 
abovementioned problems concerning the operational definition c>f 
"intellectual climace," however, it was by no means clear whether 
selection of groups in terms of this variable would yield leadily 
interpre table results, or whether there wae any logical or 
empirical justification for choosing one Intellectual Climate score 
in preference to the other. Furthermore, both Intellectual Climate 
scores seemed to suffer from inadequacies stemming from their 
relationship with the achievement variable. Press for achievement 
must certainly be considered an important aspect of any 
intellectual cllnate dimension, and yet the Achievement scale 
was virtually butied among a multitude of other less relevant 
scales in the case of the second order Intellectual Climate score 
and omitted entirely from the first order Intellectual Climate 
score. In view of these considerations it was finally decided 
to use the press for Achievement scale score in lieu of any 
Intellectual Climate score, particularly since it was not so 
confusingly multi-dimensional and could be defined operationally 
as the sicq[>le total of ten readily defined items. 

To provide evidence relevant to this revised question the 
three hipest-ranking schools on the press for Achievement scale 
' ^re identified and assigned to a high press £or Achievement 
group. From Tatle 7 it can be seen that the three schoola assigned 
to this group were schools 8, 10, and 11« The three lowest-ranking 
schools on the press for Achievement scale were also identified 
and assigned to a low press for Achievement group. These schools 
were schools 2, 5, and 9. Althoup the scale score of school 3 
was low enoup to qualify it for inclusion in this group, it ^'as 
felt that the inclusion of a technical and industrial school of this 
type would unnecessarily confound some of the comparisons that 
were soupt. *!t" tests were computed between the means of the 
low high press for Achievement groups for all the HSCI 
scores and all the SAI scores. In addition, the 30 items in both 
inscruments which displayed the greatest differences in * rcentage 



of endorsemeat between the two groups were identified. The re- 
sulting data, it was hoped, would provide insight into the en- 
vironmental and student need variables associated with academic 
settings characterized by hi^ and low press for achievement. 

Tables 9 and 10 show the means and "t" ratios for the BSCI 
scale scores and for the HSCI first and second order factor 
scores respectively. Table 11 shows the 30 items in the BSCI 
that had the greatest differences in endorsement between the two 
groups. Fr<XQ Table 9 it can be observed that the group of schools 
ranking high on press for Achievement also tends to rank high 
on many other environmental press as well. There appears to be 
some evidence that there is a general school spirit or school 
morale factor which is characterized not only by press for Achieve- 
ment but also by evidence of many opportunities for participating 
in school activities and relating to other students, by hi^ 
stuiient energy, and by lack of aggressive factors in the environ- 
ment. An examination of the higihest “t" values in Table 9 will 
illustrate what is meant. The highest value in the table is for 
the Affiliation-Rejection scale, which is associated with a 
2.32 difference in means in favor of the high press for Achieve- 
ment group on a scale of only 10 items. Reference to Table 11 
will reveal that there were 5 items from this scale that were 
included in the 30 items that differentiated most between the 
two groups: items 34, 94, 154, 184, and 254. All of these items 
except one refer to opportunities to participate in school 
activities; the remaining one (item 34), which has the greatest 
difference in endorsement of all the items in the table, pertains 
to evidence of general school spirit. These opportunities for 
participation also provide settings in which students can 
achieve some measure ot social visibility, and this is reflected 
in the difference for the Exhibitionism scale. The energy that 
students invest in this acti'^^it^ in the high press for Achievement 
group is evidenced by the difference for the Energy scale; partic- 
ularly interesting is item 233 of that scale (Table 11), with 
results showing that the student in the hi;^ press for Achieve- 
ment group is more likely to perceive his school as something more 
than a place where you go to classes, study, and then go home 
again. The relative lack of student aggressive reactions and 
destructiveness toward school property in the high press for 
Achievement group is revealed in the results for the Aggression 
scale and illustrated again in items 95, 155, 215, and 245 of 
Table 11. The factor scores in Table 10 with the highest "t" 
values express the matter well, for there it can be observed 
that the students in the high press for Achievement group have 
better opportunities for Group Life and Self Expression. This 



Table 9 



BSCI ^ans and "t" Ratios for Groups vith Lov and High Press for Achieveiaeat 



Scale Means and Standard Deviations t p 

Group 1: Low Group 2: Hi^ 

Achievement Achievesient 

Press Press 





M 


SD 


H 


SD 






1. Abasement** Assurance 


5.20 


2.14 


4.23 


2.20 


8.95 


.001 


2. Achievement 


5.02 


1.80 


6.68 


1.81 


18.48 


.001 


3. Adaptability-Defensiveness 


4.92 


1.59 


5.29 


1.69 


4.56 


.001 


4. Affiliation-Rejection 


4.28 


2.03 


6.60 


1.90 


23.79 


.001 


5. Aggression-Blame Avoidance 


5.12 


2.38 


2.81 


2.31 


19.86 


.001 


6. Change-Sameness 


4.95 


1.49 


5.69 


1.71 


9.25 


.001 


7. Conjunctivity-Disjunctivity 


5.72 


2.37 


7.07 


2.10 


12.18 


.001 


8. Counteraction-Inferiority 


Avoidance 


5.44 


1.68 


5.95 


1.67 


6.10 


.001 


9. Deference-Restiveness 


4.67 


1.58 


4.86 


1.55 


2.47 


.05 


10. Doaiinance-Tolerance 


6.90 


1.88 


6.39 


1.98 


5.29 


.001 


ll^ Bgo Achievement 


4.36 


1.92 


5.35 


2.05 


9.87 


.001 


12. Emotionality-Placidity 


5.25 


1.56 


5.98 


1.63 


9.13 


.001 


13, Energy-Passivity 


3.71 


2.17 


5.71 


2.50 


17.13 


.001 


14* Exhibitionism-Inferiority 


Avoidance 


4.41 


1.79 


6.17 


1.81 


19.59 


.001 


15. Fantasied Achievement 


4.34 


1.47 


4.35 


1.48 


.20 


KS 


16. Harm Avoidance-Risktaking 


3.75 


1.55 


3.98 


1.66 


2.92 


.01 


17. Humanities 9 Social Science 


2.61 


1.78 


3.59 


2.04 


11.30 


.001 


18. Impulsiveness-Deliberation 


5.86 


1.53 


5.37 


1.83 


5.78 


.001 


19. Narcissism 


6.44 


2.06 


7.70 


1.71 


13.44 


.001 


20. Hur^urance-Rejection 


4.06 


2.14 


5.91 


2.45 


15.98 


.001 


21, Objectivity-Projectivity 


5.40 


2.57 


6.65 


2.40 


10.13 


.001 


22 « Order-Disorder 


5.45 


1.68 


6.26 


1.77 


9.43 


.001 


23. Play-Work 


5.06 


1.76 


6.46 


1.69 


16.41 


.001 


24. Practicalness-Io^racticalness 


6.70 


1.73 


6.77 


1.53 


.86 


NS 


25. Reflectiveness 


4.52 


1.86 


5.31 


2.04 


8.14 


.001 


26. Science 


4.54 


1.87 


5.38 


1.88 


8.94 


.001 


27. S^ensuality-Puritanism 


2.89 


1.65 


3.95 


1.89 


12.05 


.001 


28. Sexuality-Prudisbness 


7.21 


1.74 


6.36 


2.04 


8.91 


.001 


29. Supplication-Autonomy 


3.70 


2.08 


5.12 


2.16 


13.47 


.001 


30. Understanding • 


5.03 


1.72 


5.98 


1.88 


10.46 


.001 




Table 10 



HSCX Meaoa and **t" Ratios for Groups with Low and Press for Achieveneat 
Scores: First aad Second Order Factor Scores 



Scale 


Heans and Standard OeviiC^tions t 


P 




Group 1: low 


Group 2: Higb 






Achievenent 


AcbioTeoeat 






Press 


Press 




• 


M SD 


M SD 





First Order Factor Scores 



1. Work*Plfi7 


15.63 


3.94 


15.80 


4.46 


.78 


NS 


2. Non- Vocational Climate 


21.15 


4.11 


20.77 


'4.28 


1.82 


NS 


3. Aspiration Level 


19.76 


3.73 


21.97 


4.U 


11.26 


.001 


4* Intellectual Climate 


19.38 


5.75,. 


23.29 


6.69 


12.49 


.001 


5. Student Dignity 


13.30 


5.29 


16.03 


5.46 


10.18 


.001 


6. Academic Climate 


7.15 


3.13 


9.07 


3o42 


11.71 


.001 


7« Academic Achievement 


24.92 


7.01 


31.39 


7.34 


18.08 


.001 


8« Self*Expressicn 


17.73 


5.42 


23.20 


5.88 


19.35 


.001 


9. Group Life 


16.96 


5.00 


22.93 


5.53 


22.63 


.001 


10. Academic Organizaticn 


31.30 


7.11 


37.72 


7.25 


17.94 


.001 


11. Social Form 


27.37 


5.17 


31.75 


4.97 


17,34 


.001 


12. Play*Vork 


24.37 


3.94 


24.20 


4.46 


.78 


NS 


13. Vocational Climate 


28.85 


4,11 


29.23 


4.28 


1.82 


NS 


Second Order Factor Scores 


14. Intellectual Climate 


139.02 


24.81 


161.52 


29.06 


16.61 


.001 


IS. Hon* Intellectual Climate 


146.58 21.09 


169.03 21.17 


21.32 


.001 



Table 11 
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HSCI Xtens with the Greatest Differences in Percentage of Endorsement between 



46 



Groups with Low and High Press 


for Achievement 




Item 


Percent Endorsing 


Diff. 


Group 1: 
Low Achieve* 


Group 2: 
Hi^ Achieve* 




meat Press 


meat Press 




14, Ccs^titioa is keen for parts in student 

plays. 


27 


70 


43 


16. A great many students are involve'.^ in 
intramural sports and other athl‘:.tlc 
activities. 


51 


85 


34 


17 » Hany teachers and students are concerned 
with literacy, musical, artistic, or 
draaiatlc activities outside the class* 
room. 


35 


65 


30 


23. Students really get excited at an 
athletic contest. 


44 


88 


44 


34. There is a lot of "school spirit. 


08 


67 


59 


39. Most students look up to their teachers 
and admire them. 


24 


49 


25 


43. Students put a lot of energy into every- 
thing they do • in class and out. 


21 


48 


27 


46. Club initiations and class rivalries 
sometimes get a little rough. 


46 


21 


-25 


53. There is a lot of student enthusiasm and 
support for the big school evente. 


25 


74 


49 


73. Few stiidents here would ever work or play 
to the point of bein^ completely worn out. 


64 


38 


-26 


77. Few students would be interested in an 

educational film about writers and poets. 


83 


51 


-32 


94. Few students stay around after school for 
different activities or sports. 


60 


23 


-37 


95. ^e desks are all cut up from doodling 
with knives and pencils. 


62 


36 


-26 


103. There are so many things to do here that 
students are busy all the time. 


24 


54 


31 


116. Few students are planning careers in 
science. 


66 


38 


-28 


122. Few students try hard to get on the honor 


* 


. 




roll. 


66 


34 


-32 
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T«blt 11 (continued) 



It<n 


Percent Endorsing 

Group 1: Group 2: 

low Achieve- Hi^ Achieve- 
ment Frees ment Press 


Dif£. 


154. StuSv^nts teldoB get out ttnA Siupport the 
school athletic teeas 


79 


20 


-59 


155. Student arguments often turn into fights. 


51 


21 


-30 


182. Host stiidents around here expect to go on 
to college. 


81 


91 


30 


184. These is little interest in school clubs 
and social groups. 


65 


23 


-42 


200. Students really support fund drives such 
as the <*4arch of Dimes, Comsunity Chest, 
Red Cross, CARS, Etc. 


37 


63 


26 


209. One nice thing abtxic this school is the 
personal interest taken in the students. 


28 


5'^ 


28 


215. There are frequent fights in the lunch* 
room or on the school grounds. 


54 


20 


-34 


226. There is much shouting and yelling in 
the halls and cafeteria. 


75 


44 


-31 


229. Good manners and making a good impression 
are important here. 


53 


79 


26 


233. Students here don't do much except go to 
classes, study, and then go hoc&e again. 


54 


23 


1 

1 


245. The uashrooaui are always a mess because 
the students throw paper around. 


48 


22 


-26 


254. There is little interest here in ctudent 
drsuiatic or lausical activities. 


74 


25 


-49 


263. Host students take their school work very 
seriously. 


36 


62 


26 


282. Very few things here arouse much excite- 
ment or feeling. 


73 


38 


-35 



does noc necessasrily mean that all student bodies in the high 
group display more personal friendliness than students in the 
lo« group, since «e noted earlier that the students of school 10, 
the suburban school, ranked thoaselves very low in this respect. 
What it apparently does mean is thet a strong press for achieve- 
ment is most likely to occur in a high school setting where there 
are many opportunities for getting rid of excess ener®;^ and attain- 
ing social visibility and need satisfaction by participating in 
different school activities, and that such a school is likely to 
be characterised by school spirit and hi^ school morale. 

Tables 12 and 13 show the means and *'t" ratios for the SAX 
scale scores and for the SAX first and second order factor scores 
respectively. Group differences for the SAX were not nearly as 
marked as they were for the BSCX, and several were not significant. 
Students from the high press for Achievement group apparently 
ranked higher on Energy, need for Achievement, Self-Assertion, 
Intellectual Interests, Hotivation, and Intellectual Orientation. 
Heedless to say, these are all traits whose presence in a student 
body Y^jld do much to facilitate the development of an academic 
environment: with a strong press for achievement, and it would be 
impossible to disentangle couqpletely the causal relationships and 
interactions involved. However, the differences are not nearly 
so great and therefore probably not nearly so influential as those 
for the BSCX. Additional evidence for this is presented in Table 
14, which shows the 10 SAX that displayed the greatest 

differences in endorsement between the two groups. Ihe greatest 
difference is only 14 percentage points (as ccxopared with 59 for 
the HSeX), and the table yields few insights. Again we see at 
least presumptive evidence that high school environments differ 
more than the student bodies that exist in them. 

The evidence prese’^ted relevant to question 5 suggests that 
schools with a strong press for achievement and schools with a 
weak press for achievement can be differentiated in terms of many 
other eavironmental variables as well, and that the press for 
achiev^ent seems to be asso^.iated with a cluster of variables 
which together define a condition of strong school spirit or 
morale, e.g., many opportunities for participation in school 
activities, high sttident energy, lack of aggressive factors in the 
envlroisnent, etc. Certain differences in need patterns are also 
characteristic of students ceding from school environments with 
hi^ and low press for achievement, but these differences do not 
appear to be nearly as great as the environmental press differ- 
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Table 12 

SAl Meant and Ratios for Groups vith and Hl^ Press for Achievement Scores 



Scale Means and S^.andard Deviations t p 

Group 1: Low Group 2: Hl^ 

Achlevenent Achievement 

Press Press 





M 


SD 


M 


SD 






1. Abasement- Assurance 


4.00 


1.78 


4.19 


1.70 


2.13 


.05 


2. Achievement • 


5.17 


2.37 


5.56 


2.26 


3.35 


.001 


3. Adaptability-Defensiveness 


4.78 


2.11 


4.43 


2.19 


3.17 


.01 


4. Affiliation-Rejection 


7.00 


2.31 


7.09 


2.47 


.78 


NS 


5* Aggression-Blame Avoidance 


4.52 


2.43 


4.65 


2.41 


.99 


NS 


6. Change-Sameness 


6.05 


2.00 


6.07 


2.11 


.11 


NS 


7. Conjunctivity-Disjunctivity 

8. Counteraction- Inferiority 


. 5.16 


2.48 


5.24 


2.24 


.71 


NS 


Avoidance 


5.42 


2.25 


5.66 


2.26 


2.07 


.05 


9. Deference-Res tiveness 


5.89 


2.19 


6.07 


2.16 


1,66 


NS 


10. Dominance- Tolerance 


5.26 


2.44 


5.79 


2.39 


4.24 


.001 


11. Ego Achievement 


4.58 


2.49 


5.05 


2.45 


3.68 


.001 


12. Emotionality-Placidity 


4.53 


2.03 


4.82 


2.2 


2.60 


.01 


13. Energy-Passivity 

14. Exhibitionism-Inferiority 


5.94 


1.78 


6.41 

*■ 


1.69 


5.36 


.001 


Avoidance 


3.66 


2.27 


4c 02 


2.31 


3.03 


.01 


15. Fantasied Achievement 


4.20 


2.39 


4.15 


2.28 


.42 


NS 


16. Harm Avoidance-Risktaking 


5.03 


2.37 


4.59 


2.43 


3.56 


.001 


17. Humanities, Social Science 


4.00 


2.86 


4.53 


2.92 


3.59 


.001 


18. Impulsiveness-Deliberation 


5.23 


1.94 


5.57 


2.08 


3.33 


.001 


19. Narcissism 


6.06 


2.22 


6.06 


2.26 


.08 


NS 


20* Nurturance-Rejection 


6.37 


2.44 


6.80 


2.27 


3.57 


.001 


21. Objectivity-Projectivity 


7.90 


1.83 


8.22 


1.79 


3c49 


.001 


22. Order-Disorder 


5.65 


2.87 


5.03 


2.06 


4.16 


.001 


23. Play-Work 


6.18 


2.37 


6.22 


2.35 


.29 


NS 


24« Practicalness-Dopracticalness 


5.63 


2.27 


5.80 


2.32 


1.43 


NS 


25* Reflectiveness 


6.03 


2.20 


6.36 


2.09 


2.95 


.01 


26. Science 


3.61 


3.10 


3.93 


3.15 


1.94 


NS 


27* Sensuality-Purltanism 


5.42 


1.83 


5.. 8 


1.87 


.42 


NS 


28. Sexuality-Prudlshnese 


5.64 


2.70 


5.57 


2.73 


.52 


NS 


29* Supplication- Autonomy 


6.18 


2.03 


6.40 


2.06 


2.1G 


.05 


30. Understanding 


4.94 


2.66 


3.52 


2.59 


4.30 


.001 
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Table 13 

SAX Means and "t" Ratio*, Groups with Low and Hl^ Press for Achievement Scores; 

First and Second Order Factor Scores 



Scale 



Group Me^ns and Standard Deviations 
Group It Low Group 2: Hi^ 
Achievement Achievement 

Press Press 







SD 


M 


SD 




First Order Factor Scores 


1. Self-Assertion 


17.71 


7.20 ^ 


19.01 


6o88 


3.62 .001 


2* Audacity-Timidity 


17.30 


6.83 


18.13 


6.59 


2.41 .05 


3* Intellectual Interests 


18.59 


8.68 


20.34 


8.26 


4.03 .001 


4. Motivation 


21.47 


6o95 


23.17 


6.66 


4.87 .001 


3* Applied Interests 


14.89 


5.81 


14.76 


6.01 


•43 MS 


6* Constraint-Expressiveness 


20.94 


6*0l 


20.02 


6.64 


2.81 .01 


7. Diffidence-Egoism 


17.63 


4.45 


18.02 


4.36 


1.70 NS 


8« Orderliness 


19.52 


6.75 


18.63 


6.68 


2.59 .01 


9. Submissiveness 


21.04 


6.18 


21.49 


5.81 


1.48 .05 


10. Timidl^-Audacity 


22.70 


6.83 


21.87 


6.59 


2.41 .05 


11« Closeness 


24.07 


6.49 


24.83 


5.99 


2.38 .05 


12* Sensuousness 


17.13 


5.24 


17.00 


5.38 


.46 NS 


13* Friendliness 


13.18 


3.70 


13.31 


3.96 


.68 NS 


14. Expressiveness-Constraint 


19.05 


6.01 


19.98 


6.64 


2.81 „01 


15. Egoism-Diffidence 


12.37 


4.45 


11.98 


4.36 


1.70 NS 


Second Order Factor Scores 


15. Intellectual Orientation 


89.95 


27.64 


95.41 


26.04 


3.97 .001 


17. Dependency Meeds 


140.79 


24.38 


139.62 


23.10 


.96 NS 


18. Emotional Expression 


103.51 


22.99 


106.13 


23,85 


2.17 .05 


19. Educability 


95.51 


26.09 


98.39 


24.02 


2.25 .05 



SO 



*** ^ ** * **^** 
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Table 14 





S4I Items with the Greatest Differences in Percentage of Endorsement 
betveen Groups vith Low and Press for Achievement 



Item Percent Responding “Like" Oiff* 

Group 1: Group 2: 

Low Achieve** High Achieve* 
ment Press ment Press 



72* Avoiding excitement or 



emotional tension* 


45 


33 


•12 


Il2* Arranging my clothes neatly 
before going tc bed* 


63 


50 


*13 


140* Having people ^^ome to me 
with their problems* 


61 


71 


10 


ISO* Losing myself in hard 
thought* 


57 


67 


10 


202* Shining my shoes and brush* 
log my clothes every day* 


51 


37 


-14 


210* Engaging in mental activity* 


56 


70 


14 


.23* SpeaHng or acting spon* 
tancouslye 


48 


61 


13 


232* Keeping my room in perfect 
order* 


64 


54 


-10 


280*: Influencing or controlling 
the actions of others* 


46 


58 


12 


281* Converting or changing the 
view of o^diers* 


45 


55 


10 



51 
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Question 6 



We come now to the point in the research where the issues 
stated in objective 4 of the research become important , where we 
begin to ask more specific questions with respect to the corre* 
lates or predictive efficacy of these environmental variables in 
terms of criteria of inq>ortance* If significant differences in 
environmental press do exist between schools , do these differences 
have any influence on the choices an individuid makes for the 
future? In particular, will differences in press for achievement 
be related to aspirations for future education? If a significant 
relationship of this type does exist, environmental press differences 
are certainly toore than of theoretical interest alone; they would 
have a direct bearing on the realization of individual potential, 
and environmental press that could be demonstrated to be negative 
in influence could be adjudged to be educationally discriminatory. 

With these considerations in mind, the sixth question addressed 
itself to the following issue; 

With socioeconomic status and scholastic aptitude controlled , 
will aspirations for nost^high school education be related to 
differences in high school environments, and particularly to the 
press for achievement that characterizes thos e environments ? 

To secure evidence bearing on this question the HSCI standard 
scores for each school appearing in Tables 7 and 8 were correlated 
with tro indices of educational aspiration from question 2 on the 
student questionnaire (Appendix C). As may be observed, the 
question asks the student to indicate, assuming money were no 
problem, just how much additional education or training he would 
like to have after he graduates from high school. The first 
index of educational aspiration was the percentage of the seniv^r 
student body who endorsed alternatives 3 and 4, indicating that 
they either would like four years of college and the B. A. degree 
or that they would like this and further post-graduate work- or work in 
a professional school. The second index was computed by obtaining 
for each school an average value for those who chose alternatives 
1 through 4, letting the numbers assigned to the alternatives 
represent ascending degrees of desired education. Though perhaps 
less defensible than the first index, this second index was 
hypothesized to be more sensitive to aspirations beyond the B. A. 
degree. Actually, the pattern of correlations for the two indices 
turned out to be much the same. 

Table 15 shows the correlations between the two indices of 



Table 15 



Correlationa between School Keans for Bdueational Aepiratlon and HSCl end 

SAl Variables 



Scal<» Bdueational Aspiration Socio* DAT 



(% 

” !• Abasement-Assurance fiBCI 

SAX 
Diff. 

2. Achievement HSCI 

SAX 
Diff. 

3. Adaptability BSCX 

SAX 
Diff. 

4. Affiliation-Rejection HSCI . 

SAX 
Diff. 

5. Aggression-Blase 

Avoidance HSCI 

SAX 
Diff. 

6. Change-Sameness HSCI 

SAX 
Diff. 

7 . Con junctivity-Dis junc- 

tivity HSeX 

SAX 
Diff. 

8. Counteraction-Inferior- 
ity Avoidance HSCI 

SAX 
Diff. 

9. Deference-Restiveness HSCI 

»>AX 
Diff. 

10. Oominanc<K-Toleranco HSCI 

SAX 
Diff. 

HSCI 
SAX 
Diff. 



. economic 

3 & 4/^ (Av. 1-4)^ Status^ 



-07 


-04 


-06 


12 


-03 


05 


21 


10 


-'95 


-05 


-12 


07 


82 


85 


-64 


73 


34 


30 


-04 


10 


77 


83 


-68 


77 


64 


58 


-38 


43 


-67 


-64 


54 


-52 


72 


67 


-47 


51 


79 


79 


-58 


70 


-02 


08 


41 


-07 


82 


79 


-72 


74 



-54 


-56 


38 


-64 


28 


25 


-58 


46 


-57 


-57 


49 


-70 


32 


39 


15 


-04 


35 


42 


-61 


55 


15 


19 


34 


-22 



44 


45 


-21 


36 


-43 


-39 


63 


-61 


77 


76 


-69 


83 



34 


27 


-29 


20 


48 


44 


-36 


33 


06 


01 


-09 


01 


-05 


-05 


, 47 


-19 


-25 


-23 


58 


-50 


13 


13 


!.0 


16 


-OS 


-10 


. -09 


-03 


63 


61 


• -43 


45 


-28 


-29 


08 


-18 


25 


37 


-U 


20 


78 


81 


-46 


41 


-21 


-10 


16 


-03 



11. Ego Achievement 



Table 15 (continued) 



Scale 


•• 


Educational 
a 3 S 4)1 


Aspiration 
(Av. 1-4)^ 


Socio- 

economic 

Status^ 

• K ^ " 


DAT 


12. ErnDtiohalltyoplacidity HSCI 


22 


29 


ol 


31 


* • . ' 


SAl 


56 


59 


-67 . 


69 


* • * * * * 


Diff. 


-16 


-12 


42 . 


- -17 


IS. Efletgy-Pasaivity 


HSCX 


- ' 36’ 


38 


-13 


33 




SAX 


49 


48 


-37 


57 




Di£f . . 


15 


19 . 


04 . 


- 09 


14. 


BSCX 


72 


75 


-48 


57 


Xnferioslty Avoidance 


SAX 


17 


25 


-13 


32 




Diff. 


73 


74 


-48 


52 


IS. Paatas led Achievement 


HSCX 


04 


12 


-23 


-03 


• 


SAX . 


-.48 


-44 


65 


-71 




Diff. 


44 


47 


-74 


58 


• . . * * 

16. Ham Avoidance^Risk- 


BSCX 


-16 


-11 


53 


-21 


taking 


SAX 


-49 


-39 


60 


-53 




Diff. 


41 


34 


-24 


41 


17. Humanities, Social 


HSCX 


57 


67 


-30 


25 


Sciences 


SAX 


56 


62 


-43 


36 




Diff. 


45 


54 


-13 


11 


18. Xnpulsiveness- 


BSCX 


-18 


-19 


-24 


-09 


Delibc^ation 


SAX 


75 


76 


-81 


79 




Diff. 


-62 


-63 


31 


-57 


IS. narcissism 


tJO 


. 54 


58 


-51 


75 




SAX 


-21 


-13 


54 


-45 




Diff. 


60 


60 


-73 


90 


20. Hurturance-Rejection 


HSCX 


33 


38 


02 


31 


. 


SAX 


34 


39 


-18 


46 


• 


Diff. 


22 


26 


12 


14 


21. Objectivity-Projectlv- 


BSCX 


22 


19 


04 


-02 


ity 


SAX 


48 


44 


-23 


43 




Diff. 


-16 


-17 


18 


-30 


22; Order-Disorder 


HSCX 


33 


37 


-09 


41 




SAX 


-74 


-68 


93 


-78 




Diff. 


71 


71 


-63 . 


82 


23. Play-Work 


BSCX 


67 


65 


-71 


75 




SAX 


-01 


-01 


-08 


18 




Diff. 


67 


65 


-68 


68 



Table IS (c.^ntinued) 



Seale 




Educational 
(J 3 4 4)^ 


Aspiration 
(4v. 1-4)2 


Socio- 
economic 
Status^ 
» • 


DAT 


24* Sractlcalneifs- * ' • 


user- 


• =‘ - -58 " 


-56- 


■ •■••58" 


■•^43'- 


Xapraeticslness 


SAX 


-41 


-41 


67 


-53 




©iff. 


-32 


r27 


-23 


23 

• 


25. Reflectiveness. 


HSCI 


33 


44 


-12 


27 


. " • 


^X 


66 


73 


-54 


56 


» *• « * « . ' 


Uit. 


-04 


05 


25 


-04 


26. Science 


HSeX 


31 


38 


-10 


18 




SAX 


-02 


-04 


27 


-34 


* 


.>iff. 


42 


53 


- -36 


53 


27. Sensual! ty-F^ltanisa 


HSCI 


25 . 


24 


-24 . 


39 


SAX 


38 


40 


-47 


41 




Biff. 


09 


08 


-04 


20 


28. Sexuality-Prudishness 


HSeX 


-13 


. -02 


-02 


-04 


SAX 


-31 


-26 


45 


-35 




Diff. 


30 


40 


-22 


28 


29 • Supplication- Autonosy 


HSCI 


53 


31 


-02 


16 


SAX 


04 


10 


45 


-18 




Biff. 


38 


33 


-25 


29 


30. Understanding. 


HSCI 


23 


32 


03 


14 


SAX 


58 


64 


-48 


49 




Biff. 


-06 


01 


35 


-12 


BSCI Intellectual Climate 










32 


(first order) 




43 


53 


-23 


BSCI Academic Achievetsent 


(first order) 




52 


55 


-29 


44 


^CI Intellectual Climate 
(second order) 




41 


45 


-14 


26 


SAX Intellectual Interests 


(first order) 




59 


65 


-36 


31 


SAX Intellectual Orientation 
(second order) 


29 


31 


01 


00 


SAX Educability 


(eecond order) 




-20 


i 

1 

30 

rd 1 

1 


53 


-40 



^iefert X of atudeat ^oup a^oxalag alternatlvea 3 & 4 la questioa #2. 
2Refert to student group average for alternatives 1-4 In question #2. 
^Scoring Is reversed for socloscoaoalc status; the lower viluos represented 



the hlf^er socioaconosilc status. 
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educational' aspiration and the scale scores and selected factor * 
scores" of the HSCl*. To facilitate interpretation the* correlations • 
bet%feee the HSCI scores and DAT and socioeconomic status are 
also presented in the same table. As indicated in the footnote at 
the bottom of the table, the method of computing socioeconomic sta- 
tus associated the hi^er status with the lower index values, and 
the correlations must be interpreted accordingly. Because the data 
were available and of interest, the correlations for the SAI scores 
and the difference scores CTables 7 and 8) are presented An the same 
table. 

A matter of iomedlate interest in this table is the fact that 
the hi^st HSCI correlation with educational aspiration Is that 
for the HSCI press for Achievement scale. This correlation of 
.82 is significant at the .01 level. The correlation with the 
second index of aspiration is even bl^er, .85. It is obvious, 
however, that there might be other, confoundin'^ va*riiLables associated 
with tSie press for achievcoient that are more i responsible .for this 
hi^ correlation than differences in press for achievement £er se. 
Particularly important among these would be the variables of 
scholastic aptitude and socioeconomic status. To resiove the in- 
fluence of these variables a second order partial correlation was 
computed between the first index of educational aspiration and 
press for Achievement, partialing out the effect of sociceccncmic 
status and DAT. Biis second-order partial correlation had a 
value of *70. When the t technique for assessing the si^ilflcance 
of a partial correlation coefficient based on a small sample was 
applied (10, p. 167), this correlation of .70 was found to be 
significant at t3ie .05 level. Thus there appears to he rather 
solid evidence that a strong press for achievement in the high 
school setting does result in higher aspirations for post-high 
school education. Although one might argue that the direction 
of causation is reversed, and that it is the educational aspiration 
influenced by the home environment that somehow conditions the schoo* 
press for achievement, it is somewhat difficult to support this 
argument in the face of the partial correiation reported and the 
fact of the lower corrclatlon>>f socioeconomic status and press 
fer Achievement. Schools ranking quite low in socioeconomic 
status, like schools 4 and 6, can rank much higher in terms of 
press for Achievement. The press for achiev^ent variable may 
well be the most critical variable differentiating high school 
learning environments; its presence or absence may be the deci- 
sive factor for some students in determining whether they will 
seek the college training required for them to rcallre their 
potential. In other cases, it may be supposed, it may be responsi- 
ble for encouraging some students to take the college route when 
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they lick the scholastic ability to profit from lt« But regardless 
of the direction of its influence, the press for achievement. - 
variable seceis to have undeniable consequences for the development 
and vell«bsing of students* 

Although the above conclusion is probably the most i^ortant 
to be drawn from I'able 15, there are several oi:her findings in the 
table that are inyortant as well. It is apparent, for example, that 
several other envirobmental press tend to be associated 
educational aspiration, though to a lesser degree than press for 
achievement. iuQOjg the more important of these are' the following: 

Ifee press for Affiliation. It will be recalled that items 
in this scale have content that refers either to a strong school 
spirit or to the many opportunities that exist for participation 
in school activities, Student bodies with strong aspirations for 
hl^er education tead to be located in school environments 
characteriied by this school spirit and by these many opportunities 
to participate in activities. A strong press for affiliation 
is not antithetical to a strong press for achievement and may 
e\*en be supportive of it. 

The press for Exhibitionism. The items • in this scale again 
focus on opportunities for participating in activities but tend to 
emphasise ouch more the social visibility that can be obtained by 
such participation* Student bodies with high educational aspirations 
tend to come from institutional settings where such opportunities 
for exhibitionism, s^^clal visibility, or self-expression are an 
inherent part .of the environment. 

The press for Play. This scale again is part of the school 
spirit- school activities syndrome.' Several of the items in the 
scale refoT to student enthusiasm witliin the context of many 
oppoctunivies for participating in activities (Items 23, 53, 83, 

203, 2?3c etc.). Hi^ scores on this scale do not indicate a lack 
of interest In schoolwork. Por example, three schools ranking 
hipest on tliis scale (schools 8, 10, and 11) for reasons oentioned 
just above were the very schools having the highest percentages 
of endorsement for item 263: *’Most students take their school work 
very seriously.” Since this item is in t^ie Play scale, the 
unidimensionality of that scale is obviously suspect. It 
demonstrates once again, however, that school spirit, school 
morale, and opportunities for participation are typically the 
concomitants of strong press for achievement at the high school 
level. 
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Several of the SAl scales are also related to high educa- • 
tlcmal .e&plratiOQS. Mong these -are. the .scales -of X^ulstveaess . 
and Orders 13>e findings for Zopiilsiveness suggest that studeut 
bodies vith hi^ educational dspiratlons tend to he more spontaneous 
and those with low aspirations note controlled and inhibited. Per- 
haps this inhibited approach to the world is one reason why these 
people have a strong need for Order - as a protective device 
against a threatening and untrustworthy world. At any rate, 
these characteristics or needs are obviously related to socio- 
economic status, as are many other scales of the SAX. It is 
evident too that it is the student bodies more likely to be 
characterized by the trait of Dominance that have the higher 
educational aspirations, a finding not inconsistent with that r<t- 
ported earlier for Impulsiveness and spontaneity. Perhaps the 
most interesting findings of all for the SAI are those relating 
to the various forms of need .for achievement. .. Fantasied Achieve- . 
ment (e.g. , "Thinking about what I could do that would make me 
famous") is .negatively associated with scholastic, aptitude and high 
educational aspirations and probably serves an e.go defense function 
more than anything else. Need for Achievement per se, which seems 
to be defined operationally by scale items as setting difficult 
goals and working hard to achieve them, is little related to 
educational aspirations and even less related to scholastic apti- 
tude. Put Ego Achievement is quite highly related to educational 
aspirations and positively (but not significantly) related to 
scholastic aptitude. Items in this scale seem to refer to the 
kind of ego achievement that comes from being in a position of 
influence that allows one either to convert others to your point 
of view or to make a social contribution of stsue significance. 

As such It Is probably one of the more sophisticated and socially 
sanctioned fotmo of achievement motivation, and it is not 
surprising that it should be associated with high educational 
aspirations. Higher f'ducation may be consciously or unconsciously 
perceived as the method par excellence for implementing these 
kinds of goals. 

The evidence presented rele\;ant to question 6 suggests that 
aspiration for post-hi^ school eo.c»ation is indeed significarkCly 
related to several envircnmental press $ that the press for Achieve- 
ment exhibits the hipest relationship with aspiration and is an 
environmental force of some consequence in shaping the educational 
decisions of students, aisd that ihls press for Achievement t 37 plcally 
exists in an institutional setting where there is strong school 
spirit and many opportunities for participation and self-expression 
In school activities. There Is evidence as well that student needs. 
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fts cperationally defined in the Stei:n Activities Xndex» are also 
related’ to* aducatldnai aspitstions* * * ' 



• Qnestiijr. 7 ■ . ' . , 

The seventh question was also related to objective 4 of the 
■ research and again was related to an^ correlates or lasting effecta 
which eight be produced in students a@ a result of their being 
subjected to a particular kind of school envirozoient.^ In this 
case, however, the question was concerned with any differences in 
student values that mlg^t be related and attributable to differences 
in school environments* It defined the issue in the following 
terms: 

With socioeconomic status and scholastic aptitude held con» 
stant^ will differences in the adolescent value system be related 
to differences in press for Achievement tlmt exist between schools? 

To secure evidence bearing on this, question the percentage 
of the senior student body endorsing alternatives 1 through 4 
was computed for question 4 of the student questionnaire (Appendix 
O* These percentages were then correlated with the school means 
fc/t ail 30 scale scores of the HSCI* Another analysis involved 
a "Valties Inventory” ^at can be examined at the end of the student 
questionnaire (Appendix C)» This "Values Inventory*' consisted of 
1? statements describing values that represented, in the words 
of the instructions, "•e*soce ideas and feelings about the kind 
of things that would be important to us when we are adults and 
are on our own*" Ihe student is instructed to place a single check 
marl: in front of the four statements that describe the four things 
chat would be most important for him as an adult, and then to 
go back and dcuble*clieclc the single statemeut that would be the 
very laost. important for him as an adult* It was felt that the 
stated context of choice as an adult would serve to free the 
student from the Internalized and introjected values of the parents 
and th^^ be a more valid indicator of tibAt his true values actually 
were* The requirement to choose the most Important value or values 
from a listing of values seemed quite coneoi^nt with the kind of 
ordering of values in tesms of most, lesser, and least importance 
that fltost human beings consciously or unconvsclously engage In^ as 
they develop a value hierarchy* Ihe analysis conducted with this 
Instrument consisted of computing the percentage of a student body 
that endorsed a given value as one of the four most important, and 
then correlating these school percentages for each value with the 
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8<iliool iDfiAQS for o&ch of the 30 HSCX scftle scores* 

.. 'Jable 116 shows, the. percent of, the senior student, body for each 
school that endorsed alternatiTCS I ^through 4 for 'question 4 of the 
student questionnaire* Ihere are some real and interesting 
differences here* For .6 out of the 11 schools the highest 
proportion of students indicated that if they could have their 
choice they would prefer ”**.to be remembered here at school* •*" 
as being a ‘’brilliant student.” This question is quite siniUar 
to one used by Colc^ in his work on the .adolescent subculture 
(5); the greater popularity of the “brilliant student” category 
In this research may attributable to the rapid changes that have 
taken place in the American high school since the Coleman study 
was undertaken* It is interesting that for the alternative “leader 
in activities" five of the student bodies either exhibit their 
lowest percentage of endorsement for this alternative, or their 
lowest percentage in combina.tfibn with the alternative, “athletic ^ 
star;" yet for two of the schools (schools 10 and 11) the endorse* 
msnt of the alternative "leader in activities" considerably out- 
strips that for other alternatives, and' these two schools are the- 
very schools ranking highest In press for Achievement* 

Table 17 may shed some additional light on the matter* Here 
we have the correlations between the percentage of student body 
endorsement of each alternative and the school means for the 
HSCI scales. The “leader in activities” alternative may be observed 
to correlate positively and significantly with the HSCI scales 
of Achievement, Adaptability, Affiliation, Exhibitionism, 

Narcissism, and Play, It correlates negatively and significantly 
with Aggression* It also correlates significantly with socio- 
economic statns and DAT score. The pattern of correlations seen 
here provides rather strong evidence that the value choice for 
“leader in activities” is closely related to what was referred 
to earlier as/a syndrome of envlronoental press characterizing 
a school setting of strong school spirit or high morale, with 
strong press for Achievement and many opportunities for group 
life and self expression through participation in the many 
available activities The press for aeWevement in such settings 
as these is apparently not a' matter of intellectual achievement 
alone, but rather a. force stimulating students to try to excel 
or exert leadership in any social situation ^erc such excellence 
or leadership, of whatever variety, would be acknowledged positively 
The schools most characterised by this syndrome, in fact, seem 
to have the inetltutional settings with enviroimental press most 
similar to what presently exist in the middle class business and 
professional world, with its emphasis on competitiveness, trying to 
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.Tabu 16 

k . ^ •»* , 

Percent oi: Senior SCudeat B^y j^ibltlog Preference fot Alternative 1*4 

on Question 4 



School 



Percent of Endoreeaent for Altemstives 



I 

I 




, •* » ► ■ * * ’ 

Brilliant 

Student 


■ ■■ " 2 ' 

Athletic 

Star 


■■ 3 

■ Host 
Popular 


4 

l<eader 

in 

Activities 


1 - 


i 


26 


17 


25 


31 


1 


2 


31 


19 


30 


18 .. 


I 


3 


35 


36 


14 


13 




4 


40 


17 


25 


17 


1 


5 


35 


18 


29 


18 


# * 

f 


6 


50 


18 


16 


13 


1 


7 


20 


28 


25 


25 


1 


8 


32 


1^ 


23 


24 




9 


35 


17 


22 


23 


I 


: 10 


24 


16 


24 


33 




U 


28 


20 


16 


36 



Iiote*<»Totnl percentage t amounting to lees than 100% are accounted for by 
onitted responeee* 
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Xabl* 17 

Correlations between Percent of Senior Student Body Endorsing 
Alternatives 1-4 on Question 4 and School Keans for HSCI Scales* 



H^Ct Scdle 



1. Abasement- Assurance 
2» Achievement 

3, Adeptahilifcy-Defensive&ess 
4« Affillation-Kejeetion 
5. x^gression-Slsme Avoidance 

6* Change-Sameness 
7* Conjuttctivity-Disjunctivity. 

S* Counteraction-inferiority Avoidance 
9. Deferei^ce-Restiveness 
10« Domlnance«Tolerance 

ll« Ego Achievement 

12* Emotionality-Placidity 

13« Energy-Passivity 

14* Exhibitionism-Inferiority Avoidance 

15. Fantasied Achievement 

Harm Avoidance-Rishtaklng 
17. Komanities^ Social Science 
18« Dapulsiveness-Deliberation 
19* Harcissisu 

20. Kurturance-Rejection 

21. Objectivity-Projectlvity 
22* Order-Disorder 

23.' Play-Work 

24» Practicalness-Impracticalne&s 

25. Reflectiveness 

26. Science 

27. Sensuallty-Puritanism 

28. Sexuallty-Prudishneas 

29. SuppUcation-Autonony 

30. Understanding 

Socioeconoaic Status 
DAt (VR 4 NA) 
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excel, and establiahing one's right to leadership. The hi^ 
correlation between socioeconoalc status- and the "leader in 
activities" alternative 'providea. evidence that the. syndrone is 
most likely to e^ist in schools with students of high socioeconomic 
status, and the environments of these schools probably serve as 
effective ttainii^ grounds for the introduction of these students 
into the kind of ^rld they ate likely to. face as adults.- -On the 
other hand, the absence of this kind of school envirdxmieatal setting 
might well penalize the student who has the requisite talents and 
abilities and who might .other(d.8e crave entrance and. do.well in 
this kind of world. 

The seventh question, it will be recalled, asked specifically 
about the relationship between press for Achievement and adoles- 
cent values, with the influence of sccioecon(Mic status and. DAT 
controlled. To provide equally specific data bearing on this 
question, a second-order partial, correlation was coicputed between 
press for Achievement and the "leader in activities" alternative, 
with the influence of socioeconomic status and DAT partialed out. 
This second-order jp^tlal correlation had a value of .41, which 
is not significant at the .05 level (10, po 167), In comparing 
earlier evidence with that just presented, it appears that a 
strong press for achievement does influence educational aspiration 
above and beyond what would be expected from the associated 
influences of socioeconomic status and scholastic aptitude alone, 
but that its effect on student values cannot be separated 
statistically from the associated influences of sociceconot^ic 
status and scholastic aptitude. The school, home, and peer group 
undoubtedly interact in coixq>lex ways to mould student values, and 
their influence in most cases is mutually reinforcing and difficult 
to separate. 

There are additional findings from Table 17 that deserve com- 
ment. Schools where the "most popular" alternative is highly 
endorsed seem to have quite different environmental press from 
those where the -"leader in activities" alternative is highly 
endorsed. The "most popular" alternative is positively and 
significantly related to Abasement,. Dominance, and Sexuality, 
and negatively and significantly related to Objectivity, Science, 
and Supplication. Its correlations with socioeconomic status 
and DAT are negligible. Preference for the "most popular" alterna- 
tive seena to exist in those schools of relatively low morale where 
students evaluate the environment negatively perceive ele- 
ments of disinterest, nonsupport, lack of objectivity, and even 
distrust and hostility directed toward them from within their 
environment. The correlations for the "brilliant student" and 



’’athletic star” alternatives include iev attaining the level of 
nagnitude required for the .05 level of significance (.60). 

Bbvever, the ’’brilliant student” altemat' ^e is highly hut 
negatively related to socioeconomic statv and 0AT» i.e., those 
student bodies of lover socioeconomic status and lower DAT score 
tend to endorse the ’’brilliant student” alternative more highly. 
Indeed, the school with the lowest socioeconomic status and the 
lowest DAT average (school 6) may be observed from Table 16 to have 
the highest percentage of students endorsing the ’’brilliant 
student” alternative, in this case exactly one half of the senior 
student body. The student bodies. that endorse this alternative 
also tetui vef ^.1 strongly not to endorse the ’’leader in activities” 
alternative, as evidenced by a rank*difference correlation of 
•o80 between the percentage endorsements for the two alternatives. 

It may well be that endorsement of the “brilliant student” alterna* 
tive is most likely to occur in tdiose school settings where the 
student bodies have definite intellectual limitations and where 
the school environment provides few opportunities for need satis* 
faction through participation in school activities. Kith need 
satisfaction blocked in both areas, the high endorsement of the 
"brilliant student” alternative may represent a putely defensive 
response triggered by continual evidence of intellectual short- 
comings. 

Table 18 shows the differences between schools in the pattern 
of endorsement of the 17 values of the Values Inventory. After 
the percentage of the senior student body that had endorsed a given 
value as among the four most is^ortant had been computed, these 
percentages were ranked in order of magnitude to facilitate com- 
parison between schools. There is complete agreement on 2 of the 
17 values: "Being a good parent and having a family life thet is 
close and satisfying” (item 15) always has the highest percentage 
of endorsement, and "Getting so interested and involved in one's 
line of work that one tends to forget oneself and live for it 
alone” (item 7) always ranks last in terms of endorsement. With 
many of the other it&os, however, theie are interesting differences. 
The student body with the lowest socioeconomic status and lowest 
average DAT score (school 6) ranks a life that has lots of 
opportunities for good times (iten 1) relatively higher than the 
others, and ranks the caking of some kind of contribution of 
real significance to society (item 2) relatively lower than the 
others. It is the student body with the highest socioeconomic 
status (school 10) that ranks the latter value the highest of all. 
Apparently a degree of economic security is prerequisite to the 
development' of altruistic tendencies, however deep or superficial 
they may be. The school 10 student body is also more likely to 
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Rtok PreftrtQCt of the Seveatttn Values of the Values Inventory for Zach 

of the Eleven Schools in the Study 



Itea in Values Inventory 



Rank for Schools 
123456789 10 11 



1. Living a life that has lots of 
opportunities for good tisies. 

2. Msking som kind of contribution 
that has real significance to 
society in general. 

3. Working hard to achieve a fairly high 
standard of living for oneself and 
one's fasBlly. 

4. Living the kind of life that offers 
nany opportunities to pursue 
intellectual interests. 

5. Having the time and money to pursue 
enjoyable hobbies or sports. 

6. Achievi.ng or excelling in some field 
in a way that brings respect and 
approval from other people. 

7. Getting so interested and involved 
in one's line of uork that one tends 
to forget oneself and live for it 
alone. 

8. Having the kind of job that pays 
well eiknig^ so that one can enjoy 
some of the luxuries of life. 

9. Having strong religious beliefs that 
really exert an important influence 
in one's life. 

10. Having an active social life vith 
many opportunities for having fun 
with friends and -icquaintances. 

11. Having the kind of occupation that 
has sofoe status and importance In 
thiL minds of other people. 

12. Having the time and opportunity to 
maintain and enjoy one's cultural 
interests (a.g., lisusie^ art, poetry, 
good literature, etc). 

13. Organising one's life so that there 
are many opportunities to travel to 
different end interesting places. 

14. Having cltsr*cut and high atandasda 
of ri^t and mrong and living up to 
them faithfully. 



13 13 12 14 15 9 12 15 15 13 15 

11 11 10 10 7 13 10 11 9 4 9 

23222222282 

15 15 15 15 13 14 15 13 14 14 14 
56488767 10 6 10 

7 10 5 7 6 6 7 8 8 10 11 

17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 

32333333335 
9975959 10 5 12 4 
64665845 11 96 

14 12 8 13 12 12 13 14 13 16 13 
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8 7 11 9 I?, I?, 8 6 7 2 7 
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Table 18 (continued) 



ZtMi in Valuts Inventory 



tank for Schools 

123456789 10 11 



15. Being n good parent and having a fas* 

li; ^ aatisfying. t 1 1 i i i i t , , , 

16. Living the kind of life that has ^ ^ i I 1 1 1 I 1 1 

1*7 fer nev experiences* lO 8 13 II lO 10 11 Q f^ «5 n 

17. Making important and videly acknovl- « mo 10 H 9 6 5 8 

edged contributions to one*s pro- 

*“*‘”*‘ w 18 1!.4 16 14 16 16 16 16 15 16 
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rank higbtr than tha others those values havlog to do with 
opportunities to travel (Item 13) and to engai^e in nev experi^ces 
(item 16); they are more likely to rank lower than the others those 
values ha^ng to do with working hard to achieve a hi^ standard 
or living for oneself and one's faedly (item 3)|, having an 
occupation with status and importance (item 11) , and having 
strong religious beliefs that really exert an influence on one's 
life (item 9). The standing of school 10 students with respect 
to the standard of living end status values is not surprising; 
if you always have had something as part of your environment you 
aseume their existence will continue and you hardly stop to take 
note of them or to value them* Furthermore, the inevitable 
adolescent idealism is in all probability at its greatest (and 
can well afford to be) in the middle class coiaBunity* 

i 

School 11, the Catholic school, differs from the other schocls 
in ways that might hav:3 -predicted* Its student body ranks 
relati'^rely higher than "thers with respect to having strong 
religious beliefs that reaiiy exert an io^ortant influence on 
life (item 9), and having cleai>cut and hi^ standards of right 
and wrong and living up to them faithfully (item 14). It ranks 
relatively lower on the worldly value of aclkeving or excelling 
in some field in a way that brings respect and approval from 
others (item 6)« However the students of school 3, the technical, 
and industrial school, rank relatively higher than the others wi 'ih 
respect to this same value and also with respect to the value 
isq>licit in item 11, which is concerned with having the kind of 
occupation that has some status and importance in the minds of 
other people* School 3 students also tend to downgrade more 
than the others tho io^ortance of having new experiences (item 16) 
and the importance of having hl^ standards of right and wrong 
(item 14). 

Table 19 shows the correlations that resulted when the 
percentage endorsements for the 17 values were correlated with 
the school means for the press for Achievement, Ego Achievement, 
and Fantasied Achievement scales of the BSCI« Also shown are the 
correlations of these values with the average DAT scores and socio- 
economic 8taC*.^8 of ^e schools* The major findings here are that 
student bodies in schools ranking high on press for Achievement 
tend to reject the more superficial indices of achievement like 
having a job that has status and importance (item 11) and that will 
pay for the luxuries of life (item 8), while those student bodies 
from schools ranking high on Fantasied Achievement tend to be 
play oriented, hoping for a life with time and money to pursue 
enjoyable hobbioe an»I aporte (item 5) and many opportunities for 
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ComlAftlocu b«tiitea B8CI Frtta for Acbiovtatat Setlti and Um Sevcntaas 

Valuta of tha Valuea Invantory 



Itctt In Valuta Invantory HS€k Scalta* OAT Socio- 

tconoBic 

2 il 15 ftatoa 



1. Living a lift that hat lota of 
cyportunitiea for good tint a. 

2. Making rone kind of eontrihution 
that baa real aignificance to 
aociety in general* 

3. Working hard to achieve a f eirly high 
atandard of liviri £or oneself and 
one's fanily* 

4. Living the kind of life that offers 
nany opportunitiea to pursue 
intellectual interests. 

5. H^ing the tine and noney to pursue 
enjoyable hobbies or sports. 

6. Achieving or excelling in soee field 
in a way that brings respect and 
approval £roa\ other people. 

7. Getting so interested and involved 
In one's line of work that one tends 
to forget oneself and live for it 
alone. 

8. Having the kind Job that pays 
well enou^ so *hat one can enjoy 
sone of the luxuries of life. 

9. Having strong religious beliefs that 
really exert an iioportant influence 
in one's life. 

10. Having an active aocial life with 
Mny oppoi'tunitiea for having fun 
with friends and acquaintances. 

11. Having the kind of occupation that 
has tone status and Ifoportacce in 
the Binds of other pacpla. 

12. leaving the tine and opportunity to 
Bsintain and enjoy one's cultural 
interaata (e.g., ouaic, art, poetry, 
good literature, etc.) 

13. Organising one's lift so that there 
are sany opportunities to travel to 
different and interaatlng placaa. 

14. Having clear-cut and high standards 
of right and wrong sod living up to 
thOB faithfully. 

15. Being a good parent and having a fiB- 
lly life that is close end setiafying. 
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' good tisies (item !)• Students from scbcoXs hi^ iu fsatesicd 
Achievement also tend to endorse less hi.^ly those values related 
to being a good parent (item 15) and ha^Ting clear«cut and high 
standards of rlg^t and vnmg (item 14)« Many of the values 
included in the 17-item Values Inventory also' bad significant 
correlations (i*e», above *60) with the average DAT and soclo- 
econoBilc status of the schools* These correlations are self- 
explanatory and require no additional eonaent* particularly since 
earlier cooments have already served to put them in context and 
interpret their meaning* Ho ati'fmpt was made to compute second- 
order partial correlations between the press for achievement 
indices and values, with socioeconomic status and DAT partialed 
out, for it was apparent that this would seat rjith the same fate 
as the related attempt with the question 4 in’ the questionnaire* 

In aumsuiry, the evidence presented re^levant to question 7 
suggests that ^ere are Indeed differences In the value orientations 
of the different student bodies, that the^i^t value differences are 
significantly correlated with amny HSCX acvles, that a value 
orientation focussed on leadership tends be associated with the 
school spirit-school activity syndrosie, bat that this leadership 
orientation cannot in any sense be attributed to school press 
for Achievement alone but suat be interpreted as one resultant 
of a coeq>lex of interacting forces emanating from borne, school, 
and peer group* 



Queatloci 8 

The ei^th question was again related to objective 4 of the ^ 
research and was concerned with the ilomediate is^act of tha 
environmental press on tha student 'a personal fealings about his 
high school* Zt raised the issue: 

Are any of the environmental press significantly related to 
general student contentment and satisfaction with their high 
school envirenmentt 



To secure evidence bearing on this question the school meaM 
for all BSCl scale scores were correlated with the percentage 
of students in each school who endorasd altamatives 1 and 2 of 
items 1, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15 and 16 of the student questlennaire* 
The zaadar will need to refer to Appendix C to be .apprised of the 
nature of these ittma and the direction of scoring for each item 
in terms of the procedure described above* The latter, of course, 
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Is rsfiscted in the sign of the correlation. 



Table 20 shows these coirrelatioas. As usual , any correlation 
above .60 is significant at the .05 level. Ztews 1, 11» 13, and 
15 are all indices of general satisfaction or contentoent with 
hi^ school experiences. Correlations ;dth these itens are 
pr<^ably sooMmhat influenced by the highly favorable responses 
given by the students froe the technical and industrial school 
(school 3); this asy account for the hl^fthan-ei^ected 
correlations with Practicalness^ for exasiple. Zteu 11 and 13 
do not appear to yield correlations of orach significance or 
interest. Iteas 1 and 15 seea to agree in identifying the follow- 
iug scsles as eorrelatee o£ student contentoent: Ego 
dchieve93ftnt{, Energy, Hem Avo5,dence, Science, Preeticaleeee, 
md Supplication. This is not the eaae cluster of variablee that 
figured so i^ortantly in defining the earlier aantioned school 
spirit<*cchool activities eyndroaie, end the results for iteo 10 
%ay l^lp to esqplain why. Iteo IG is a telf*acceptance item that 
reflects the extent to which the respondent eccepte himself as he 
is or would lilce to change himself. It can he observed from 
Table 20 that the tendency to be dissatisfied and to acak changes 
in oneself tends to be related to much the same cosg>lex of variables 
tiu't detendued the school epirit*echool activities syndrome. It 
tki;i appesra that the opportunities presented in an achievasent- 
orieitsd^, acfciviiT-oriented, leadership«oriented esivironaent are 
inevitably aeccsipj^ied by denande upon the individual student that 
soc3£ ftt$3dents ssay not be able to cope with without some feelings 
of selfodlseatisisction^ An environment with many opportunities 
and challenges S8&y eerve s^ll the oarciesistic needs of those 
well shipped to $ake advant^^ of the s ituation, but may leave 
others less %iell equipped with feelings of eelf-dissatiefaction 
or inadequacy. It a^^pears tSiat so school environment can be 
an un&lloysd blessing. 

However, as thci old saying gees, things could certainly be 
worse. And things certainly i&sre worse in those high school 
eettlngs where the opposite of the echientment*oriented, school 
spirt t**schooi activities eyndrese e^sts. For it is in those 
schools characterised by Aggression end by environsental deficit 
with respect to press for Achievement, Affiliation, Exhibitionism, 
Harcissism, and Play that students most often report that the 
only reason they ere staying in school ”...ie that a high school 
diploma is supposed to be important for getting a Job” (question 
14). One wonders whether e conscious attcapt to reverse thu 
press in these schools might not result in a school setting 
productive of more positive kinds of motivation. Perhaps this 
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is unfsir, slues the school environoeat Is in part dictated by the 
nature of the students coming into it, and influences from many 
sources interact in complex ways. Perhaps this is the most 
positive kind of TOtivation (or self* fulfillment) that you are 
going to get from certain kinds of student populations^ But one 
may still conjecture. 

The evidence that has been presentsd relevant to question 8 
suggests that there are certain environmental press variables 
that are significantly related to student contentment, and that 
some environmental press seem to have implications for student 
self-acceptance as well. 



Question 9 

The ninth question of the research penetrated into an area 
’ with fascinating challenges and complex problems; it was concerned 
with idiat ai^t be described as a need-press "goodness of fit" 
between^sn indfkidual's need pattern and the press pattern of the 
school ^vironment* in ^ch he finds himself. What implications 
mi^t this "goodness of 'tit" have for the individual's need 
satisfactions and his general satisfaction with his high school 
envirctssent? Specifically, this question raised the issue: 

Are students whose need patterns are not congruent with the 
environmental characteristics of their high school more likely 
to be discontented with their high school experiences? 

To secure evidence bearing on this question all SAX scale 
scores for the entire population of students, without regard for 
school, were converted into standard score form. The sme 
operation was carried out for all I^CX scale scores. For every 
individual each SAX standard score was then subtracted from its 
parallel standard score, an;d a '‘total difference score" 
was coifiput 2 d for that Individual by summing the 30 differences 
without regard for sign. These "total difference scores" were 
then correlated within each school with several questions in 
the student questionnaire related to satisfaction with hi^ 
school experiences. These correlations are shown in Table 21. 

(The related questions can be seen in Appendix C*). 

Inspection of Table 21 reveals that the magnitude of the to- 
tal discrepancy between need pattern and environmental press 
pattern does seem to be significantly related to satisfaction 
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Table 21 

Correletions between HSCl-SAZ Tottl Dlflete.ice Score and Queatlona from 

ths Student Qucatloimtire^ 
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-17 
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11 


02 


09 


•02 


00 


" 11 


•07 


-09 


-11 


CM 

O 

• 


-16 


-19 


-02 


-04 


03 


-17 


-04 


II 12 


09 


04 


03 


00 


•01 


05 


08 


13 


-09 


03 


02 


*' 13 


-09 


-09 


•22** 


-15* 


•27** 


•28’^’ 


•08 


•23** 


-23* 


-05 


-05 


II 


08 


-07 


00 


12 


-03 


26** 


01 


-07 


02 


-01 


-11* 


’♦ 15 


03 


16* 


02 


-04 


15 


17 


-05 


22** 


15 


14 


09 


'• 16 


26** 


02 


01 


10 


-02 


21* 


18* 


16* 


06 


10 


09 


” 17 


-03 


•24** 


-21** 


-08 


CM 

1 


•25** 


-08 


-05 


-18 


-13 


-10 


Soeioeconomie 

Statue 


04 


-C5 


-03 


-12 


-11 


-19 


-10 


01 


-13 


-03 


-03 


OAT 


06 


04 


-02 


08 


00 


29** 


22* 


-01 


21* 


11 


06 



* Significant at »05 level* 

** Significant at *01 level* 

^Note.-lhe eigne of the correlatione reflect the valuee aeaigned to each 
reeponee on the X>ikert*type ecalee* See Appendix C for the queetiona and 
the valuee aesigded to each reeponee alternative* 
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vlth hi^ school envirocment and experiences. Particularly is this 
true with respect to questions 1, 13, and 17. The student who feels 
that ha would be better off "...at soise other high school rather 
than this one" (question 13) is likely to exhibit a significantly 
higher need-press discrepancy et schools 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9. 

If one's need pattern is not congruent with the prevailing press, 
it does seem to lead to discontentment. In another environmental 
press situation the same need pattern might be much more congruent 
with prevailing press, and the associated discontentment would 
presumably be absent. Such findings lead one to conjecture about 
how many students are adventitious misfits by virtue of having a 
particular pattern of needs in an environment with little or limited 
potential for facilitating theiic satisfaction. Particularly 
disconcerting in this context is the fact that there is a signifi* 
cant tendency for the higher DAT scores to be associated with 
greater need-press discrepancies in three of the schools (schools 
6, 7, and 9). 

I 

To help interpret these findings still further, an additional 
analysis was conducted with question 13. For every individual 
each SAI standard score was subtracted algebraically from its 
parallel BSCI standard score, and the discrepancies thus ccxnputed 
were corre7.ated with the values assigned to the alternatives of 
question 13. This was again a within-schools correlation. Re- 
sults are shown in Table 22. The magnitude of the correlation 
coefficient required at the .05 and .01 levels is indicated at 
the bottom of the table for each school. (Total N's were some- 
what reduced due to the necessity of having three conq>lete and 
usable answer ferns for each case included.) 

The data in Table 22 suggest that there are many more 
significant relationships between need-press discrepancy and 
question 13 than would he expected on a chance basis alone, and 
that the number of these relationships is greater for some scale 
combinations than others and for some schools than others. The 
nature of the correlational pattern Is apparently a function of 
the interaction between the unique pattern of needs brought to the 
school by members of the student body and the particular environ- 
mental press they encounter in the school setting. The direction 
of these relationships is also made clear by the table, ^^en 
the direction of scoring for question 13 is taken into a^'.count, 
it is evident that when a particular press is relatively hi^er 
than the associated need, the subject tends to disagree that 
he would be better off at some other hi^ school; but when a 
particular need is relatively higher than the related press, the 
subject tends to agree that he would be better off at another high 
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T«ble 22 




Correlations bet^en Difference Scores for Corresponding HSCI-SAI Scales 
and Question 13 of the Student Questionnaire 



HSCI-SAI Scale 
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6 
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8 


9 
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!• Abasement-Assurance 


00 


-11 


-12 


-11 


-21 


-28 


-12 


-16 


-21 


-14 


-27 


2« Achieveiaent 


08 


13 


11 


12 


16 


31 


08 


-03 


06 


13 


-09 


Adaptability-Defensiveness 
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-08 


*03 


-11 


-07 


-02 


04 


12 


-14 


-17 


-19 


4. Affiliation-Rejection 


-07 


07 


35 


10 


22 


25 


08 


05 


19 


08 


14 


5. Aggression-Blame Avoidance. 


-12 


00 


04 


-10 


-22 


-15 


-17 


-06 


09 


-08 


09 


6« Change-Sameness 


09 


10 


09 


17 


33 


19 


04 


06 


22 


14 


07 


7. Conjunctivity«Di8junctivity 

8. Counteraction-Inferiority 


01 


16 


14 


21 


07 


-02 


08 


ou 


-06 


06 


06 


Avoidance 


17 


09 


09 


08 


10 


13 


04 


07 


05 


17 


-06 


9. Deference-Restiveness 


06 


-02 


-13 


02 


11 


02 


-18 


07 


-10 


-10 


-10 


10. Dosiinance-Tolerattce 


-24 


08 


16 


-03 


-08 


00 


-21 


-20 


-06 


-26 


-24 


11. Ego Achievement 


-06 


14 


15 


14 
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13 


07 


10 


15 


11 


08 


12. Emotionality-Placidity 


-03 


12 


07 


21 


00 


10 


-03 


14 


08 


25 


17 


13. Energy-Passivity 

14. Exhibitionism-Inferiority 


12 


21 


03 


12 


24 


41 


11 


23 


24 


29 


13 


Avoidance 
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18 


09 


14 


14 


20 


-01 


12 


16 


03 


07 


15. Fantasied Achievement 


-02 


03 


09 


06 


-02 


12 


-21 


-07 


17 
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01 


16« Harm Avoidance-Risktaking 


-07 
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21 


-10 


05 
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11 


15 


21 


32 


27 


06 


08 


02 


25 


09 


18. Impulsiveness-Deliberation 
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01 


09 


01 
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17 


-15 


10 


07 


27 


15 


19. Narcissism 


14 


06 


08 


21 


18 
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01 


12 


31 


05 


09 


20. Nurturance-Rejection 


03 


04 


07 


19 


32 


25 
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25 


06 


13 
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21. Objectivity-Projectivity 
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09 
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18 
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09 


13 
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02 
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14 
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08 
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13 


23 


13 


29 


13 
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24* Practicalness-Iomracticalness-09 


11 


04 


03 


22 


15 
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-02 


11 


-05 


*16 


25. Reflectiveness 
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20 


13 


23 


19 


33 
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C9 


22 


20 


11 
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14 


07 


17 


30 


20 


05 


11 


03 


10 


08 


27. Sensi^lity 


10 


13 


10 


09 


13 


21 


01 


18 


18 


15 
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28. Sexuality-Prudishness 


07 


-07 


21 


09 
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03 


-14 


-08 


11 


02 


07 
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school* This generalisation holds true In all cases where the 
characteristic ov scale is positive or socially desirable; where 
the opposite is true, the opposice relationship seems to told true. 
Consider the ^as^le of the variable "Understanding^' for schools 
2, 4, 5, 6, 9, and 10* Uhen the press for Understanding is rela- 
tively greater than the need, the subject tends to disagree 
with the attitude expressed in question 13; tdien the need for 
Understanding is relatively greater than the corresponding press, 
the subject tends to agree that he would be better off at another 
hi^ school* It is probably the latter situation, vixen the need 
is relatively greater than the press, that is the most important 
determinant of the relationships observed in Tables 21 and 22* 

Some support for this interpretation comes from the results of 
question 16 in Table 21* There it can be observed that for at 
least four schools those students who have the highest total 
discrepancy scores tend to disagree with the statement, i*e., 
they tend to have higher aspirations than those expressed in the 
statement, which suggests that they have stronger needs which might 
well exceed the corresponding environmental press of the situation 
in idiich they find themselves* It would seem that it is the 
student with the highest aspirations or strongest needs in an 
environmental situation perceived as relatively nonsupportive who 
is most likely to be discontented* Where the needs in question 
are socially desirable ones, it is apparent that this state 
of affairs could encompass many unsatisfactory situations where 
discouragement and ncnfulfillment of potentiality were characteristic* 

These interpretations are necessarily tentative and must be 
supported by much additional research* In our earlier discussion 
of data relevant to question 3 of the research it was pointed out 
that many of the need-press relationships that are operationally 
defined by the two Stem Instruments seemed to be open to question 
in terms of their psychodynamic defensibllity* This holds true, 
of course, for the present analysis as. well* Yet the concept of 
need-press relationships in general and their intra-individual 
relationships in particular seeas to be pregnant with fascinating 
challenirec .'or research, and the data presented here are revealing 
and suggesMve* Additional refinement of instrumentation should 
be undertaken, and then further research along these lines should 
be pursued with much vigor* 

In summary, the evidence that has been presented relevant to 
question 9 suggests that intra-individual discrepancies between 
student need patterns and school environmental press are signifi- 
cantly related to discontentment with hi^ school, and that the 
direction of the relationship it such that the discontentment is 
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greater nbm tiie intereet or need It relatively greater than the 
corretpoodiag prese or support for it* 
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DISCUSSION 



'Xhe nature of the research undertaken here seemed to suggest 
the advisability of grouping the results under nine separate but 
related questions that were related in turn to. the five objectives 
of the research. Because such a wealtS of data was reported for 
each question, it also se^^d desirable to provide analytical 
and interpretive comosnt in the imaediate context of each 
question. Iherfore, sosb of the "discussion" appropriate to each 
question has already been provided. Ihere are, however, some 
additional comnents of a more general nature that certainly should 
be made before the close of the report. 

It has been eo^hasised from the very beginning of this report 
that this research is in the nature of a pilot project representing 
one of the first atteuqtts to analyze and cooq>are high school 
learning environments and their impact on students. We cannot 
defend the present sample of 11 high schools as necessarily 
representative of the population of U. S. hi^ schools as a whole, 
although atteo^t was made to include some representation of the 
wide variety of high schools that mi^t be found in the urbanised 
centers of the nation. The san^le that we do have, however, 
permits us to state with some degree of certitude and conviction 
that there are statistically and psychologically significant 
differences in high school en^HLrcoments, that these differences 
are related to student contentment, values, and aspirations and 
seem to have a demonstrable effect on student decisions about 
the future, and that there is therefore considerable justification 
for encouraging researchers to conduct more and even brocier- scale 
investigations of high school environments in the future. Although 
research on college environments is little more than a decade old, 
there is nevertheless a fairly sizable body of research literature 
developing in this area (11). This literature reveals again and again 
that there are significant differences in college environ* 
ments and that these differences do influence student decisions 
and the course of student lives. New that there is the strong 
suggestion from the present research that the differences and the 
influence are probably just as great at the high school level, 
we must consider the issue of whether the psychological stakes are 
not as hi^ or hi^ier for environmental research at the hi^ 
school level as for the college level. Since there is rather 
strong evidence from the present research that the high school 
environment may be a strong determinant of idietb^r the student 
ever gets to college in the first placq, the issue assumes 
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Ifisnense pif«ctical as well as theoretical inportance, and perhaps 
an is^iortance even prior to that for research at the college level. 
It seens clear that if there are students of college potential 
who do not fulfill that potential due partly to inadequacies 
in the hi^ school enviromsent, there needs to be much store 
research on the variables underlying these inadequacies and' 
the steps that need to be taken to correct them. ' 

Further research in this area will also need to pay increased 
attention to refinement of instmaentation. Most of the work done 
in this area has been focussed entirely on the college level, and 
there is rather little justification for assuming that validity 
and reliability indices and factorial structure will be 
necessarily the same for the high school level editions of 
Instruments originally intended for college students* In the 
case of the instruments eoq>loyed in the present research, issues 
need to be raised concerning the face validity, psychological 
defensibility, and/or factorial unity of the scale scores and 
factor scores of the HSCl and the SAl with a big|i school population. 
The psychological meanings of the relationships between the 
parallel scores of the HSCl and SAl will have to be investigated 
in some detail, and ultimately we will have to have evidence on 
the reliability and construct validity of any difference scores 
that might be computed between parallel scores* Yet in spite of 
these questions and issues, it can be seen from the present results 
that the instruments do in fact yield interesting and useful in* 
sights. Knowledge of this should provide a spur for increased 
effort directed at further refinement* 

A comment should also be made about the possible limltaticn 
ioq>osed by a small 8aoq>le of schools on the generalizabillty 
of results. There is no question that the generalisations emerging 
from this research should be further tested with larger samples of 
schools, id this has been urged above and frequently throughout 
the report. Ferlmps the most laqiortan'c function of a pilot project 
la to determine whether further analysis with larger sasq^Ies sesis 
justified. But although the easq^le of schools may be limited, it 
should be pointed out that the total student N in this research is 
quite substantial, being just short of 3,000 students, with an 
average of over 2S0 students per school. The latter figure is 
greater than that generally reported for most college analyses. 

The correlations that are confuted between school means for such 
a 8saq>le should be quite stable, being "corrected” In a tense for 
attenuation and for the influence of confounding and interacting 
variables by virtue of the large number of students representing 
each "icore" or mean. But it must nevertheless be acknowledged 
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thst * diffirtst elioict pf It 9pbools stsht dwagt £h«t« corrptc- 
tioM ooMniMit, «ad[ M tbi thtsp rsmltt 

ptrtPiiily dopt dpppDd u|»OB tht tiisllAritsr of tht f rPoMt vmplm 
to tbcc i^ofulPtioa of »c]ieoti to pbldi m iriph to th« 

roittlti* fotur* m Mud ontjr to tooofaiat thit list io 

oisr lAittPl atttopti «t wUe«tloa« and thi'ii conduct addltlocuil 
In^stifttions on tprgt and varied aanf»laa of a^oola; in tisa 
ua ahould bate a claar coocaptloa of nbat Unita tfiara ara to the 
fanaralltabiUty of tha raaulta praiantad lMra» 



c(MCLD8Z0>8» rmtshtim, no ucoimomoiis 

Tbt coneltttioiit mcfaed «s a rttult of tht rttoareb roportad 
htra ora baat prataotad at a ira*llatiiif of tba conelualoRt tliat 
vara praaantad oodar aacb of tba aina quaftiona tbat guided tba 
conduct of tba caaaareb. Ibaea eonclualona vara: 

1. Ibara ara aai^ atatiatlcaliy aignificant diffarancas 
batvaan tba 11 bl^ achoola atudiad vitb raapact to 
tba iTTnrIrrfnrntrT *'praaa" acoraa of tba Blgb School 
Cbaraetariatica Index* In fact,^ diffarancaa aaong 
bl^ seboola vara ai^ificaat at tba .001 level for 
all ecala scorsa and all factor acoraa of tba 
inatnssant. Ifee blgbeat values for tba sany 
anAlyaaa of variance that vara conducted on 

tba acala acoraa vara for tba variablaa of 
Aggraaaion, ^filiation, Xurturanca» Bnargy» 

Acblavesiaat^ and Sxhibitioniaai. Hba bigbaat "F” 

' 7 alua for tba factor acoraa vaa for “Group Life.*' 

Zbara aa^la evidence tbat tba various school 
anvironienta could ba accurately and insi^tfully 
cbataetariisd in sama of tba BSCX variablaa tbat 
differentiated tbcv. Diffarancas in student body 
rasponaaa to individual itass of tbaae scales pro* 
vided additional interpretive insists. 

2. Ibara ara eany statistically significant differences 
batvaan tbe 11 bi^ schools studied vitb raspset 

to tba “naad“ scores of tba Stem Activities Index. 
Thera is evidence^ bovavar, that these diffarancas 
are apparently not as great as differences astong 
hi^ school anvirooisants. The highest values 
for the scale scores vera for the variables Hacai 
Avoidance 9 Objectivity, Order, Snotionality, and 
Practicalness. Dlfferes^as in student body re* 
sponsas to individual itans of these scales vera 
again utilised to provide additional interpretive 
insists. Despite tba fact that SAI diffarancaa 
vara not aa great aa tboaa for school anviroments, 
the various 8AI scores still provided a useful 
Bieana for ebaractariaing the need pattama of the 
various student bodies and the diffarancaa batvaan 
them. 
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Thcrt are dltfcinctiv* diff€r*ncts betfiten the 11 
hi^ tchoole studied with respect to the relative 
degree of eontruenee between student body need 
pettem end enyir^ss^tel press pattern, 
su^sting that so«e school en^romieiits are 
pborly attuned to the needs of the students 
attending. Because of the greater variability 
of school means for the BSCX, these differences 
in congruence were more reflective of differences 
in the BSCl than the SAX. Some of the differences 
were of ^estioneble psychological value, but many 
others provided useful insists. Variables 
associated with notable need-pres.s incongaaence 
for some schools were tfjose of Reflectiveness, 
Understanding, Objectivity, and Order. 

4. Ihere are significant differences in the "in* 
tellectual climates'* of the 11 hi^ schools 
studied as that variable is defined operationally 
by the two ''Intellectual Climate" scores of the 
BSCI. There are also significant differences 
between big^ schools for the "Intellectual 
Interests" and "Intellectual Orientation" 
scores of the SAI. Again the latter differences 
do not appear to be as great as the. former. 

As a result of these differences there are also 
distinctive inter*school differences in the 
relative dsfpree of congruence between the 
intellectual, climate of a given high school and 
the intellecitual interests or intellectual 
orientation of its student body. For some 
schools the "fit" is better than for others. 

5. Schools with a strong press for achievetsent 
and schools with a weak press for achlevmBent 
can be differentiated in terms of aiany other 
envir<^»ental variables as well. Press for 
Achievement seems to be associated wit>;h a 
cluster of variables which together define a 
condition of strong school spirit or morale, 
e.g.: amny opportunities for participation in 

' school activities that bring need satisfaction 
and social visibility, hl^ student energy, a 
lack of aggressive feetors in the environeent, 
etc. Serving to illustrate this cluster are 
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the verleblee usocleted with the aieit signifl* 
cant differences between means for school group- 
ings chereeterised by high «nd low press for 
Achievement: Affiliation, lack of i^^esslon. 
Exhibitionism, Energy, Flay, nurturande. Group 
Life, and Self Expression. Student bodies from 
these two groups are distinguishable In terns 
of the SAX scores of need for Achlevccent, Self- 
Assertion, Intellectual Interests, Motivation, 
and Intellectual Orientation. 

6. Aspiration for college training Is significantly 
related to press for Achlevegaent in the sanole 
of 11 schools studied, and continues to be 
significant after the Influence of socloecononilc 
status and scholastic aptitude are parfcialed out . 
Thus the press for Achievement has more than 
tenporary consequences alone; It apparently 
Influences some important decisions the student 
must make about his future education . Although 
the press for Achievement has the hi^st re- 
lationship to educational aspiration, the schools 
with students of hl^ educational aspiration 

are also high press for Affiliation, 
Exhibitionism, and Play and in the SAI "need'- 
variables of Dominance and Is^ulsiveness 
(spontaneity). 

7. There are distinctive differences In the value 
orientations of the 11 student bodies represented 
In the study, and these differences are signifi- 
cantly related to many of the HSCI scales. Stu- 
dents in schools characterised by the school 
spirit-school activities simdrofse noted In (5) 
above tend also to value more highly than others 
the role and position of a leader in activities’’ 
in the school setting. The "leader in activities" 
value preference is significantly related to 
press for Achievement, but when the Influence of 
socioeconomic status and DAT are partialed out, the 
correlation Is reduced to statistical Inslgnlfl* 
c/;\nce. Thus the Influence of press for Achieve- 
ment on values is not statistically separable 
from the effects of these two confounding variables 
in the same way that It is for educational aspira- 
tion; the "leader In activities" value preference, 
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the press for Achlevenent» end ell the other 
veriebles thet coobine to fom the school spirit* 
school ectivities syodrose ere the complex re* 
sultent of inter&cting forces saaseting from, 

' hooe» school, peer group, end the subject biiuelf. 

• Student contentment with their hi^ school environ* 
amnt is correlated with im>ny HSCI scales, includ* 
ing Ego Achievement, Energy, Harm Avoidance, 

Science, Supplication, and others* Schools that 
rank high with respect to the school spirit*school 
activities syndrome mentioned in (5) and (7) 
above also tend to rank high in the proportion 

of students who report some degree of 8elf*dissati8* 
faction* Apparently an environment with opportunities 
necessarily provides opportunities to fail, and 
those less well equipped- to meet the challenges 
may develop some feelings of self-dissatisfaction 
or inadequacy* Those students in schools where 
the very opposite of the school spirit-school 
activities syndrome prevails, however, are more 
likely than others to re^^ort that the only reason 
they are staying in school is that a "***high 
school diploma is supposed to be is^crtant for 
getting a job.” 

• Intra-individual discrepancies between student 

need patterns and school environmental press are 
significantly related to discontentment with bi^ 
school, suggesting that some students mi^t be 

better off at other high schools with patterns of 
environmental press s»re congruent with their 
particular need pattern. The direction of the 
relationship is such that the discontentment is 
greater when the interest or need is relatively 
greater than the corresponding press or support 
for it. There is also a significant relationship 
between need-press discrepancy and scholastic 
aptitude, idiich reflects the unfortunate circum* 
ctance that it is often the students of higher 
scholastic aptitude who perceive the least environ* 
siental support for their particular pattern of 
needs. 
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Bectute the body of findings for this research is quite encompass* 
ing» there are many implications that could be suggested and many 
recoQsaendations made* Among the most important isq>licationa, 
perhaps, mould be the following: 

1* There is a clear indication frca: the present 
results, at least from the author's standpoint, 
that research on hi^ school environments is' both 
worthwhile and important* We need to concentrate 
more on the high level than we do, and conduct* '' 

much more researrn at that level than we have before* 

If, as mentioned earlier, the environmental press 
pattern has demonstrable influence on the choices 
a student will make about future education, the 
psychological and social stakes are high* This 
future research must include increasingly wider 
and more varied samples of hi^ schools, and 
should direct proper attention to the furthier 
refinement of present instrments or the develop* 
ment of even better ones* 

2* We need to pay much more attention than ws have to 
the obviously vast differences that exist between 
high school learning enyirooments and idiat these 
differences mean for students and student bodies 
with wide differences in need patterns* Evidence 
from the present research suggests that the degree 
of incongruence can be much greater than cc^smonly 
recognised, and what we mi^t call "the tyranny of 
the environment" may operate to influence individual 
lives in the school setting much more than we 
thought possible* 

3* If a press for achievement is desirable in a 
hi^ school setting, then it should be under* . 
stood that any attempt to Increase such press 
cannot be undertaken realistically without a 
consideration and re* evaluation of the total hi^ 
school environment* It was admittedly a surprise 
to the present author that the press fo? acHevement 
was so inextricably interwoven with what we hsve 
referred to as the "school spirit*school activities 
syndreme*" Further replication with many other 
hi^ school ssoq»les should be conducted in order 
to further confirm this gen&rslization^ or to make 
certain that it is not due to some "halo" effect* 
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But there it rather strong evidence from the present 
research that a press for achievement is one of many 
bonuses to emerge from the school spirit«school 
activities syndrome, and that it cannot be con* 
sidered alone* 

‘ As mentioned earlier, there are siany recommendations tnat might 
be made as a result of the findings presented in this report* 

Perhaps three of major Importance mould be the following: 

1* High school faculties and administrations need to 
sake more systematic attes^ts to evaluate the high 
school environment and to OAsess its influence 
on students* This environment, like the larger 
culture that exists around us, is such an omni- 
present and pervasive kind of influence that we 
ofttimes fail to appreciate its significance or 
understand its subtle features* If possib]l.e«. an 
evaluation of student needs should also accompany 
the analysis of environment, and a comparison should 
be made of existing needs and the environmental 
press that either facilitate or inhibit their 
satisfaction* 

2* Once such an evaluation has been made, it is 
is^ortant that high school faculties and ad* . 
ministrations try to develop very diversified 
curricular and extracurricular programs that will 
in effect establish the different sub-environments 
necessary to help fulfill the different need 
patterns that exist in a typical urban or suburban 
high school* Too often high schools concentrate 
on providing programs for a highly visible (and 
often vocal) majority of students having . similar 
need patterns (e*g*, the college preparatory group) 
and tend to-be unresponsive to the needs of those 
with divergent patteroj of needs* Ihider such 
conditions the ‘‘tyranny ef the environment" c n 
become a very real phenomenon for a minority 
of students, and discontentment and even rebellion 
can be the unpleasant result* 

3* In the midst of such efforts the school authorities 
must recognize that the total climate of a school, 
the "school spirit" if you will, can seemingly have 
much influence on a variety of student attitudes. 



aotlvations^ «nd «tpir«tiocit» A strong, con- 
scious, Sttd ^'>liberate effort sbouU be asde to 
do idmtever ct& be done to create this school 
spirit, frovision for diversified curricular 
and extracurricular prograss, vith mnj oppor- 
tunities to participate in xaigr different kinds 
of activities, and with eaphasis on group life 
and self-expression, should do snieh to create 
that school spirit. 



smuxi 



The purpose of the present resesrch was to analyse and con* 
pare hi^ school learning enviroooents and their iopact on students. 
The prinary objectives that guided the conduct of the research 

were: 

(1) to identify and analyse significant differences in 
the characteristics of ii^ school learning environ* 
nentSy with particular euphasis on the ''intellectual 
climate" of those environ&ents; 

(2) to identify and analys- significant differences in 
the nesds of the respective student bodies; 

(3) to cog^are the various high schools studied with 
respect to the relative degree of intra-school 
congruence between student needs and envirotnental 
characteristics for encouraging and facilitating 
the satisfaction of those needs; 

(4) to decemine the relationship of differences in 
each of the above to student satisfaction, values, 
and aspirations for future education; 

(5) to assess the acquired evidence relative to the 
possible validity and utility of the instruments 
employed for future analyses of enviroosental 
characteristics and student needs at the high 
aobool level. 

To laplfBient these objectives 11 schools were selected from 
a metropolitan area of Rew York State. Rine of these schools 
constituted all of the public hi^ schools in a city of over 
300,000 population. Included among these was a technical and 
industrial high school. The 10th school was a suburban school 
in a high status, upper-middle class cosimmity, and the 11th 
school was a Catholic high school drawing its students from many 
different parts of the metropolitan area. The subjects of the 
study consisted of all the seniors of the 11 high schools. The 
total number of subjects included in the study was 2933. 

Three instruments were administered to all 11 senior 
classes: the Hi^ School Characteristics Index (25), the 
Stem Activities Index (25), and a questionnaire developed 
by the author that was designed to secure information about 
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dtudtnt tatiifAction mad coatentotat vith hi^ school 
6A^roDMat» stodsnt valuss, stodtnt ssplrstloa for future 
education or trsinlag, the occupstionsl and educational status 
of parents* and other data. The Stem Activities Index yields 
30 scores ref lecting 'Student needs* idiile the High School 
Characteristics Index yields 30 scores parallel to the Activities 
Index scores that reflect the various e n vi r o fse e ntal "press" 

(13) that sight either facilitate or inhibit the satisfaction 
of the associated needc The perallel scares feature of 
the two instrusents sake it possible to cospute indices of 
individual or institutional need-press congruence* Responses 
froB all three instrusents were punched on IBM cards* and these 
cards were used as input for all subsequent scoring and statisti- 
cal analyses* 

A brief sunsary of the sany results of the research would 
include the following: 

1* There were statistically siginificant differences 
(p * *001) between the 11 high schools with respect 
to all scale scores and factor scores of the Hi^ 

School Characteristics Index (BSCI)* The sost 
significant differences were for the variables of 
Aggression* Affiliation* Rurti;<rance* Energy* 

Achievssent* and Exhibitioniss* 

2* There were sany statistically significant differences 
between the student bodies of the 11 hi^ schools 
with respect to the "need" scores of the Stem 
Activities Index (SAI)* but these differences were 
not as great as for the B8CI enviromental press 
scores. The sost significant differences were for 
the variables of Harm Avoidance* Objectivity* 

Order* Enotionality* and Practicalness* 

3* There are distinctive differences oetwsen the 11 
hi^ schools with respect to the relative degree 
of conarutnea between atudent body need pattern and 
anvirotaental presa pattern* suggesting that sane 
school enviroments are poorly attuned to the neada 
of tha atudenta atttnding. Variables associated 
with notable need-press incongmence for sect schools 
were those of Reflectiveness* 'Uaderstaodittg* 

Objectivity* and Ordex; 



There ere signlflcect differences in the ''Intellec- 
tual Cliaatet" of the 11 hl^ schools studied, in 
the "Intellectual Interests" of ti^ir respective 
student bodies, and in the- relative degree of 
congruence between these two variables. 

Press for Achievenent seesis to be associated with 
a cluster of variables which together define a 
condition of strong school spirit or norale, 
e,g»: aany opportunities for participation in school 
activities that bring need satisfaction and social 
visibility, high student energy, a lack of 
aggressive factors in the envlronnent, etc* The 
nost ifl^ortant BSCI variables in this cluster seen 
to be Affiliation, lack of Aggression, Exhibitionism, 
Energy, Play, Nurturance, Group Life, and Self 
Expression* 

Aspiration for college training is significantly 
related to press for Achievement in the sample of 
11 schools studied* and continues to be sicnifi- 
cant after the influence of socioeconomic status 
and scholastic aptitude are partialed out* Thus 
the press fog Achievement has taore than tetaoorary 
coaaequenees alone; it apparently influences some 
iaportant decisions the student must make about his 
future education * 



Differences in the value orientation of the 11 
student bodies are significantly related to many 
of the BSCI scales* Students in schools characteriaed 
by the school spirit* school activities syndrome 
noted in (5) above tend also to value more highly 
than others the role and position of a "leader 
in activities" in the school setting* 

Student contentment with their high school environ- 
ment is correlated with several BSCI scales* Schools 
that rank hi^ with respect to the school spirit- 
school activities syndrome mentioned in (5) and (7) 
above also tend to rank hi^ in the proportion of 
students who report some degree of self-dissatis- 
faction* Those students in schools that are 
decidedly lacking in those qualities, however, are 
more likely then others to report that the only 
reason they are staying in achool is that "***a 
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hl|^ school diploBS is supposed to be iapor ^at 
for getting s job," 

9« Intrs«individusl discrepancies between student need 
patterns and school envirosnental press are signifi- 
cantly related to discontentnent with hi^ school. 

The discontentnent is typically greater when the 
interest or need is relatively greater than the 
corresponding press or support for it. There is 
also a significant relationship between need-press 
discrepancy and scholastic aptitude, 

i^ng the ioplications drawn from the results of the research 
were the following: First , there is a clear indication from the 
present results that research on high school environments is both 
worthwhile and important. The finding that educational aspirations 
are significantly related to press for achievement is one exaisple 
of the critical importance of this type of 7 ;esearch, We need to 
conduct much more research m the high achobl environment than 
we have up to the present time. Secondly, we need to pay much 
more practical attention than we have to the obviously vast 
differences that exist between hi^ school learning environments 
and ^diat these differences mean for students and student bodies 
with wide differences in need patterns. Thirdly, we need to 
recognise that desirable outcomes of envirooaental press do not 
usually appear to stem from single environomntal detenainants but 
rather from a complex of interacting factors that we have referred 
to at the "tchool spirit-school activities syndrome," Thus any 
attempt to obtain desirable outcomes must typically take into 
consideration the entire complex, 

Among tbe many recomsendationa that could be made are the 
following: First, high school administrations and faculties need 

to make mart systematic attempts to evaluate the high school 
envirooBcnt and to ascess ita influence on students, A like 
attaint should be made to analyze student needs, and to cempare 
those needs with existing environmental press. Secondly, such 
evaluations should be followed by an effort to develop very 
diversified curricular and extracurricular programs that will in 
effect eatabliih the different aub-environmenta necessary to 
help fulfill the different need patterns that exist in a typical 
high achool. Thirdly, school authorities anist recognize that 
the total climate of a achool, the "school spirit," can 
tesmingly have much influence on a variety of student attitudes, 
motivations, and aapirstiona, A strong, conscious, and deliberate 
effort should be made to do whatever can be done to create this 
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tciMol ttipixitm Evidtae# fxm the pirctent rtitarcb indicates 
that fffcvisioii £nr dlTtrsifi^ curricular and astraeurr^cular pro* 
irvasst idth^anny epportunitias to partic^ate In aaiQr diffarMt 
kinds of activities^ and 

axprassioiit should do auch to* craata that school spirit. 
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Appendix A 

School Chesacterietlca Index 




HIGH SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS INDEX 

Form 960 

by Georgs G. Stem 

There are 300 statem^ts in this booklet They are statements about high school 
life. They refer to die curriculum, to hi^ school teaching and classroom activities, 
to lules, regulations and policies, to student organizations, activities and interests, 
to features of the buildings and gjcunds, etc. The statements may or may not be 
characteristic of your hi^ school LN.<^use hi^ schools differ from one anodier in 
many ways. You are to decide which statements are characteristic of your hi^ 
school and which are not. Your answers should tell us what you believe is true 
about yourhi^ school rather than what you might personally prefer. You wont 
know the ansv/ers to many of these statements, because there may not be any 
really definite information on which to base your answer. Your roftpome will 
simply mean that in your opinion the statement is probably true or probably false 
about your high school. 

Do not omit any item. 



DIRECTIONS 

On the special answer sheet print your name, and die other information requested. 

Then, as you read each statement in the booklet, blacken space 

T - when you think the statement Is generally TRUE or characteristic 
of your high school, is something which occurs or might occur, is the 
way people tend to feel or act. 

F — when you think the statement is genera^’/ FALSE or not character- 
istic of your high school, is something v/hieh is not likely to occur, 
is not the way people typically feel or act. 



DIRECTIONS FOR USING NCS ANSWER SH^ 

The rd^of response circles are numbered to correspond to^di^items in the 
Test Boorait Each question may be answered either ® m 

In marking jwlk^swers on the Answer Sheet, midc^ime that the number of 
the Statement is m^^e as the number on the Am^ Sheet. Be sure to answer 
either ® or 0 for evS^^ement 

• Be sure tolSlis.No. ^^^ofter writing pencil. 

• Do Not Use BallS^r Ink. 

• Keep your. 

• Bo notmi^ stray marks. 

• Era^^ors completely. 

• JinTdie cirde completely. 



Copyright 1660, 1064 by George 6. Stem 





Legend: T — True. Generally true or characteristic of your high school, is iiomething 
which occurs or might occur, is the way people tend to feel or act. 

F — False. Generally false or not characteristic of your high school, is some- 
thing which is not likely to occur, is not the way people typically 
feel or act. 



1. Teachers are very interested in student ideas or opin- 
ions about school afiFairs. 

2. There is a lot of competition for grades. 

3. Grades are read out in class so that everybody knows 
who gc. tlie high and low marks. 

4. There are very few clubs and student group activities 
to which students may belong. 

5. School property is seldom damaged by students. 

6. The students here come from many different kinds 
of homes. 

7. Most classes are very well planned. 

8. Teachers often try to get students to ^eak up freely 
and openly in cla^. 

9. Teachers go out of their way to make sure that stu- 
dents address them with due respect. 

10. There is a recognized group of student leaders at this 
school. 

11. Most teachers are not very interested in what gees on 
in the local government of the community. 

12. Students here leam that they are not only expected 
to have ideas but to do something about them. 

13. Classroom discussions are often very exdting, with a 
lot of active student participation. 

14. Competition is keen for parts in student plays. 

15. In English classes, students are encouraged to be 
imaginative when they write. 

16. A great many students are involved in intramural 
sports and other athletic activities. 

17. Many teachers and students are concerned with liter- 
ary, musical, artistic, or dramatic activities outside 
the classroom. 

18. In most classes there is very little joking and laughing. 

19. Formal dances are seldom held here. 

20. Many of the upperclassmen help new students get 
used to school life. 

21. No one needs to be afraid of expressing a point of 
view that is unusual or not popular in this school. 

22. Students seldom change places during class. 

23. Students really get excited at an athletic contest. 

24. It’s important here to be a member of the right club 
or group. 

25. Many students are interested in books and movies 
dealing with psychological problems. 



26. The school library is very well supplied with books 
and magazines on science. 

27. Students sometimes get a chance to hear music in tlie 
lunchroom or during other free periods. 

28. There is lots of dating among students dining the 
week— at the soda fountain, movies, lunch hours, etc. 

29. Teachers here are genuinely concerned with student s 
feelings. 

30. There is a lot of emph^isis on preparing for college. 

31. You need permission to do anything around here. 

32. Students generally manage to pass even if they don’t 
work hard during the year. 

33. In gym class, everyone has to do the same exercises, 
no matter how good or bad they are at it. 

34. There is a lot of school spirit. 

35. In this school, very few students walk around with a 
chip on the shoulder. 

36. Courses, assignments, tests and texts frequently 
diange from year to year. 

37. Teachers clearly explain what students can get out of 
their classes and why it is important. 

38. When students think a teacher’s decision is unfair, 
they try to get it changed. 

39. Most students look up to their teachers and admire 
them. 

40. Student elections produce a lot of interest and strong 
feeling. 

41. ~'Daily newspapers are seldom read. 

42. The teachers are seldom calm and even-tempered, 
when disciplining students. 

43. Students put a lot of energy into everything they do 
— in class and out. 

44. When students do a project or put on a show, every- 
body knows about it. 

45. What one wants to do or be later in life is a favorite 
topic around here. 

46. Club initiations and class rivalries sometimes get a 
little rough. 

47. This school offers many opportunities for students to 
get to know important works of art, music, and drama. 

48. Students are always coming up with new fads and 
expressions. 

49. Students take a great deal of pride in their personal 
appearance. 

50. There are collections for the needy at Christmas or 
other times. 
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Legend: T — True. Generally true or characteristic of your hi^ school, is something 
which occurs or might occur, is the way people tend to feel or act 

F — False. Generally fah« or not characteristic of your high school, is some- 
thing which is not liely to occur, is not the way people typically 
feel or act. 



51. Everyone has the same opportunity to get good 
maria because the tests are marked very fairly. 

52. Many teachers get very upset if students happen to 
report to class a little late. 

53. There is a lot of student enthusiasm and support for 
the big school events. 

54. Students try hard to be good in sports, as a way to 
gain recognition. 

55. Many students enjoy reading and talking about 
science fiction. 

56. When students get together they seldom talk about 
scientific topics. 

57. There is practically no one here who would feel com- 
fortable participating in modem dance or ballet. 

58. Boys and girls seldom sit at separate tables in the 
school cafeteria. 

59. Outside of class most teachers are friendly and find 
time to chat with students. 

60. Quite frequently students will get together in their 
own time and talk abou^ things they have learned 
in class. 

61. Students are seldom kept waiting when the office 
sends for them. 

62. Most teachers give a lot of home work. 

63. Once you’ve made a mistake, it’s hard to live it down 
in this school. 

64. It is easy to make friends in this sdiool because of 
the many things that are going on that anyone can 
participate- ‘n. 

65. Most students can easily keep out of trouble, in this 
school. 

66. Many students have lived in different parts of vie 
state, states, or other countries. 

37. A lot of students who get just passing grades at mid- 
term really make an effort to earn a higher grade by 
the end of the term. 

68. Pupils are often expected to work at home on prob- 
lems which they could not solve in class. 

69. Students rarely express opinions different from the 
teacher’s. 

70. Students are expected to report any violation of rules 
and regulations to their teacher or the principal. 

71. There are some pretty strong feelings expressed here 
about political parties and ejections. 

72. The way people feel around here is always fairly 
evident. 

73. Few students here would ever work or play to the 
point of being completely worn out. 

74. Teachers provide opportimities for students to devel- 
op their skills and tdents directing the work of others. 

75. Teachers here warn students to be down to earth .in 
planning for their future, and discourage daydream- 
ing about adventure and making a lot of money. 



76. Fire drills and civil defense drills are held regularly. 

77. Few students would be interested in an educational 
film about writers and poets. 

78. Students frequently do things on the .spur of the 
moment. 

79. Looking and acting “right” is very important to 
teachers and students here. 

80. Students seldom send their teachers cards or little 
gifts on special occasions. 

81. The principal and teachers arc usually understand- 
ing if a student does something wrong and will give 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

82. Many teachers require students to recopy notes or 
papers to make them neat. 

83. There are lots of dances, parties, and other social 
activities. 

84. This school offers very few really practical courses. 

85. Teachers here like students to use a lot of imagina- 
tion when they write compositions, and give good 
marks to those w'ho do. 

86. Few students would be interested in hearing a talk 
by a famous scientist. 

87. Few student lockers are decorated with pictures, 
pennants, etc. 

88. Many students here really enjoy dancing. 

89. The person who is always trying to “help out” is 
likely to be regarded as a nuisance. 

90. Assemblies or discussions on serious subjects are not 
held very often here. 

91. The teachers very often make you feel like a child. 

92. Popularity, pull and bluff gei students through many 
courses. 

93. Students are usually made to answer to the principal 
of the school as well as the teacher when they have 
done something wrong. 

94. Few students stay arormd after school for different 
activities or sports. 

95. The desks are all cut up from doodling with knives 
and pencils. 

96. This school has the same activities each year. 

97. Activities in most student organizations are carefully 
and clearly planned. 

98. Students don’t hesitate to voice their complaints 
around here. 

99. Students almost always wmt to be called on before 
speaking in class. 

100. There are several cliques and groups, and if you’re 
not in one you’re pretty much on your own. 
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Legend: T — True. Generally true or diaracteristic of your hi^ scbool, is s(xnethlng 
which occurs or nu^t occur, is the way people tend to foe! (xr act 

F — False. Generally false or not characteristic of your hi^ sdiool, is some- 
thing wHch is not likely to occur, is not die way p c^le typically 
feel or act. 



101. Boy-girl relaticmships here are simple and rarely be- 
come really romantically involved. 

102. Students can get into very heat^ aiguments with 
one another, and be the bc^ of fdends dis next day. 

103. There are so many diings to do here that students 
are busy all the time. 

104. Most students here would not like to dress up for a 
dance or costume party. 

105. Most students are more concerned with the present 
dian the future. 

106. Many students here drive cars. 

107. Students seldom read books which deal with political 
and social issues. 

108. Teachers insist that much time be spent in planning 
activities before doing them. 

109. Most students here enjoy such activities as dancing, 
skating, diving, and gyiimastics. 

110. Students often run errands or do other personal 
services for the principal and teachers. 

111. Students are sometimes punished without knowing 
the reason for it. 

112. At this school the motto seems to be "a place for 
everything and everything in its place”. 

113. Having a good time comes first with most students 
here. 

1 14. No-one here has much interest in history, music, and 
other sirch impractical courses. 

115. There is little interest in modem art and music. 

116. Few students are plarming careers in science. 

1 17. little effort is made in the cafeteria to serve lunches 
that are tasteful and appealing to the eye. 

1 18. Students here spend a lot of time talking about their 
boy-friends or ^1-friends. 

1 19. Students here are encouraged to be on their own and 
to make up their own minds. 

120. A lot of students like checkers, chess, puzzles, cross- 
word puzzles, and other such games. 

121. Students are made to take the blam^ for things 
whether Aey did them or not. 

122. Few students try Wd to get on the honor roll. 

123. Students have to get lip in firont of the class to recite 
no matter how embarrassed they might be. 

124. There are many parties or dances sponsored by the 
sdiool. 

125. Lots of lads rip out paget and mark up thdr school 
books. 



126. New ideas are always being tried out here. 

127. Assignments are usually dear so everyone knows 
what to do. 

128. When students do not Bke a school rule, they reall)’ 
work to get it changed. 

129. Teachers refer to other teachers by their first names 
in the presence of students. 

130. Student leaders at this school expect you to go along 
with what they say. 

131. There is no really active current events club in this 
school. 

132. Most students respond to ideas and eventa in a 
pretty cool and mild-mannered way. 

133. Teachers here have little interest in what they are 
doing. 

134. Students in this school like to draw attention to 
themselves. 

135. Going to school here tends to make students more 
practical and realistic. 

136. The school nurse is very active in trying to prevent 
illness by, frequent check-ups, making sure everyone 
has had vaednations, etc. 

137. Student groups seldom meet to discuss current social 
problems and issues. 

138. Students often snat things without thinking about 
how they will develop or where drey may end. 

139. Students who are not neatly dressed are likely to 
have this called to their attention. 

140. There is a lot of mterest here in projects for collect- 
ing packages of food or clothing to help out odiers. 

141. If a stud^t thinks out a report carefully teachers 
will give him a good mark, even if they don’t agree 
with him. 

142. Most teachers in this school like to have their boards 
cleaned off after each lesson. 

143. New jokes and funny stories get around the school 
in a hurry. 

144. Students may not talk about how much money .a 
family has or what they do for a living, but every- 
one Imows who’s who. 

145. Although many students may attend church here, 
there is little real interest in the basic meaning of 
reb'gion. 

146. This school has very good science teachers. 

147. Most of the teachers here try to decorate their class- 
rooms so that the students will find diem more 
pleasant to be in. 

148. Boys and girls often get together between classes, 
during lunch hour, etc. 

149. Most teachers prefer that students work out their 
own problems. 

150. Sdiool spirit seems to be more important than learn- 
ing at this school. 
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LegMidt T — True. Generally true or diiracteiistic your icbool, is aomediing 
wbidi occurs or mi^ occur, is die way peqple tend to feel or act 

F — Fabe. Generally false or not diaracterisdc of your hi^ sdxxil, is some- 
thing wfaidi is not likely to occur, is not die i^’ay people typically 
feel or act 



151. Teachers seldom make you feel youre wasting theii 
time in the classroom. 

152. Examinatwms here really test how mudi a student 
has learned. 

153. When a student fails a test he has to take a note 
home to his parents. 

154. Students seldom get out and support the school 
athletic teams. 

155. Student arguments often turn into fights. 

156. Most students dress and act pretty much alike. 

157. Classroom interruptions by the public address sys- 
tem, knocks at the door, etc., are infrequent in this 
school. 

158. When the assignments really get tough, many stu- 
dents just wont do them. 

159. Teachers seldom get annoyed when students dis- 
agree with them dining classroom discussion. 

160. There are no favorites at this school; everyone gets 
treated alike. 

161. Student discussions on national and international 
news are encouraged in class. 

162. An open di^lay of emotion (such as crying, swear- 
ing, etc.) would embarrass most teachers. 

163. Students get so wrapped up in various activities that 
they often lose all sense of time or of other things 
going on aroimd them. 

164. It is easy to obtain student speakers for activities or 
meetings. 

185. There is little sympathy here for ambitious day- 
dreams about the future. 

166. Quite a bit of smoking and drinking goes on among 
students. 

167. W'hen students get together, they seldom talk about 
classical music or art. 

168 New ideas are met with immediate enfimsiasm in 
this school. 

169. Students seldom receive compliments when they 
come to school with new clothing, a new haireut or 
hairdo, etc. 

170. Students try in all sorts of ways to be friendly, espe- 
cially to newcomers. 

171. Some of the teadiers treat questions in class as if 
the students were criticizing them personally. 

172. The school building and grounds often look a little 
untidy. 

173. Everyone hais a lot of fun at this school 

174. Many students enjoy working ividi thdr hands and 
are pretty good at making or repairing things. 

175. Student newspapers and magazines often carry short 
stories and poems by students. 



176. Science labs here have very good equipment 

177. Nothing much is said to students who happen to be 
chewing chi pencals, rubber bands, paper clips, gum, 
or something. 

178. There are several popular spots where a crowd of 
boys and girls can always be found. 

179. Most of the teachers are not interested in student*s 
perscmal problems. 

180. Teachers do little more than repeat what’s in the 
textbook in most classes here. 

181. Those in charge are not very patient with students. 

182. Most students around here expect to go cm to college. 

183. Students are made to explain why they did some- 
thing when the teacher doesn’t hke what they’ve 
done. 

184. There is little interest in school dubs and socdal 
groups. 

185J When students dislike a teacher, they let him know it. 

186. Very few of the teachers have been here for a long 
time. 

187. In most classes, the presentation of material is well 
planned and illustrated. 

188. Everyone prefers the easy teachers, and tries hard to 
avoid the tough ones. 

189. Students here frequently refer to their teachers by 
their first names or nicknames. 

190. Knowing the right people is important in getting in 
on all of the activities. 

191. Most students take an active part in school daemons. 

192. Graduation is a pretty matter-of-fact, unemotional 
event. 

193. Teachers put a lot of energy and enthusksm into 
their teaching. 

194. Sduml activities are given a lot of space in the local 
newspapers. 

195. Many students hope to achieve future fame and, 'or 
wealth. 

196. Students with bad colds or anything that’s “catching" 
are quickly sent home so that they don't pass on 
what they have to others. 

197. Classes in history, literature, and art are among the 
best liked here. 

198. Students who tend to say or do the first thing that 
cxxnurs to them are likely to h'^ve a hard time here. 

199. Teachers insist that students come to school well- 
dressed and well-groomed. 

200. Students really support fund drives such as the 
March of Dimes, Comniunity Chest, Red Cross, 
CARE, etc. 
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which occurs or might occur, is the way people tend to feel or adt. 
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201. *niere alv^ays seems to be a lot of little quarrels 
going on. 

202. Many student lockers are messy, some even dirty. 

203. It s easy to get a group together for games, going 
to the movies, etc., after school. 

204. Most students and their families think of education 
ss a preparation for earning a good living. 

205. Teachers welcome the student’s own Ideas on serious 
matters. 

206. A student who spends some of his spare time in a 
science lab is likely to be regarded as a little odd. 

207. A kn *as been done with pictures, draperies, colors, 
and decoration to make the school building pleasing 
to the eye. 

208. Most students would like to go steady. 

209. One nice thing about this school is the personal in- 
terest taken in the students. 

210. Most of the teachers are deeply interested in their 
subject-matter. 

211. When you get into trouble with one teacher aroimd 
here, the other teachers soon know about it. 

212. In this school there are very few contests in such 
things as speaking, chess, essays, etc. 

213. Tests are given almnst every day in many classes. 

214. Most students get together often in particular soda 
foimtains or snack bars. 

215. There are frequent fights in the lunchroom or on the 
school grounds. 

216. The school is especially proud of its long history. 

217. Most students follow e regular plan for study and 
play. 

218. No one gets pushed around at this school without 
fighting l^ck. 

219. If students apologize for a wrong-doing, teachers 
are more willing to help them. 

220. You have to act like all of the others in order to be 
in wiUi the group. 

221. Strong positions are taken here regarding civil liber- 
ties and minority groups. 

222. Students here can be wildly happy one moment and 
hopelessly sad the next. 

223. Classes are boring. 

224. Most students like to **down’* around Uiis school. 

225. Teadiers encourage students to think about exciting 
and unusual careers. 



226. Every one here is “safety-first” conscious, making sure 
that nobody will get hiurt. 

227. Teachers frequently urge students to consider die in- 
fluence of history on current events. 

228. There is much shouting and yelling in the halls and 
cafeteria. 

229. Good manners and makirig a good impression are 
impo«tant here. 

230. Many of the teachers in this school are actively in- 
terested in charities and community services. 

231. Teachers always seem to think students are up to 
something and make the worst of evei> small hap- 
penings. 

232. Classrooms are always kept very dean and tidy. 

233. Students here don’t do much except go to classes, 
study, and then go home again 

234. Many teachers here stress the practical uses of their 
subjects in helping students to get a good job. 

235. Long, serious discussions are common among the 
students. 

238. Many shidenls heie make models of sdentific gad- 
gets, and enter them In local or state sdence fairs. 

237. In this school style is more important than dressing 
for personal conifort. 

238. Some of the most popular students have a knack for 
making witty comments that some people would not 
consider in good taste. 

239. The teachers go out of their way to help you. 

240. There is a lot of interest here in learning for its own 
sake, rather than just for ^des or for graduation 
credits. 

241. Students don’t argue with the teacher, they just 
admit that they are wrong. 

242. Pupils seldom take part in extra projects in Science, 
English, History, etc. 

243. Everyone knows who the smart studaits are because 
they are in different classes h:om die others. 

244. Maiiy projects are assigned in which small groups 
of students work together (either in or out of school) . 

245. The wash rooms are always a mess because the 
students throw paper around. 

246. Many of the teachers have lived in this community 
all their lives. 

247. It is hard to prepare for examinations because stu- 
dents seldom know what they will be tested on. 

248. The principal here is willing to hear student com- 
plaints. 

249. Students seldom make fun of teachers or the school. 

250. A lot of lads around here argue just for the sake of 
winning the argument 
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251. Both teachers and students here are actively con- 
cerned ateut ways to make this world a better place 
in which to live. 

252. Students tend to hide their de^>er feelings from 
each other. 

253. Class discussions^ are usually vigorous and intense. 

254. There is little interest here in student dramatic or 
musical activities. 

255. For most students, future goals emphasize job secur- 
ity, family hapiness, and good citizenship. 

256. Few students bother with rubbers, hats, or other 
special protection against the weather. 

257. There are copies of many famous paintings in the 
school halls and classrooms. 

258. Students frequently speak up in class without worry- 
ing about what they’re going to say. 

259. Teachers are always carefully dressed and neatly 
groomed. 

260. When someone is out sick for a while his classmates 
let him know that he is missed. 

261. If students do their work well they get a good mark, 
whether or not the teacher likes diem. 

262. Offices and rooms are clearly marked. 

263. Most students take their school work very seriously. 

264. Learning to work with others is emphasized in this 
school. 

265. Students are seldom encouraged to think a^ut de- 
veloping their own personal values and a philosophy 
of life. 

266. There are frequent science displays around the 
school. 

267. There are no comfortable seats in this school where 
students can sit and relax. 

268. Most of the students heie start dating very young. 

269. It doesn’t matter who you are, at this school you are 
expected to be “grown up” and able to handle your 
own affairs. 

270. Many students here would rather talk about poetry 
or religion, instead of the movies or sports. 

271. There is a lot of apple-polishing and buttering-up of 
teachers around here. 

272. There are awards or special honors for those who do 
the best work or get the best grades. 

273. Teachers often ask a lot of very personal questions. 

274. Open houses or carnivals are held each year and 
everyone has to help out widi them. 

275. Teachers seldom use physical pmiishment. 



276. You never know' what is going to happen next at 
this school. 

277. Clear and usable notes are usually ^ven by most 
teachers. 

278. It is always very difficult to get a group of students 
to decide somediing here without a lot of argument. 

279. Students can feel free to disagree with their teachers 
openly. 

280. The student leaders here really get away with a lot. 

281. The expression of strong personal belief is pretty rare 
around here. 

282. Very few things here arouse much excitement or 
feeling. 

283. Ihe teadiers really push each student to the limit of 
his ability. 

284. Student parties are colorful and lively. 

285. Quite a few faculty members have bad varied and 
unusual careers. 

286. Rough games and sports are an important part of 
intrammnl athletics. 

287. Most students are not interested in television pro- 
grams dealing with social and political problerris. 

288. Students frequently do things together here after 
school without planning for them ahead of time. 

289. Students think about wearing the right clothes for 
different things — classes, social events, sports, and 
other affairs. 

290. Students in this school have a reputation for being 
very friendly with each other. 

291. Many teachers seem moody and hard to figure out. 

292. Most teachers in this school prefer to march their stu- 
dents from place to place, instead of letting them go 
by themselves. 

293. Every year there is a carnival, picnic, or field day. 

294. Most students are interested in jobs in busiuess, en- 
gineering, management, and other practical areas. 

295. One frequently hears students talking about differ- 
ences between our own way of life and that of people 
in oUier countries. 

296. Some subjects in this school stress the history and 
importance of great inventions and inventors and 
how they have influenced the world today. 

297. Students here enjoy opportuuities to attend concerts 
and art exhibits on school time. 

298. Nearly everyone here tries to have a date for the 
weekends. 

299. Counseling and guidance services are really personal, 
patient, and extensive. 

300. Clear and careful thinking are most import^t .a get- 
ting a good mark on reports, papers, and discussions. 
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STiRN ACTiViTISS INDiX 




Gaorge G. Starn, Syracusa Univarsity 



This booklet contains a number of brief statements describing many 
different kinds of activities. You will like some of these things. They 
will seem more pleasant than unpleasant to you, perhaps even highly 
enjoyable. There will be others tl .t you will dislike, finding them more 
unpleasant than pleasant. The a* ^vities listed in this booklet have been 
obtained from a great many diff- ;ent persons. People differ in the kinds 
of things they enjoy, like to do, or find pleasant to experience. You are 
to decide which of these you like and which you dislike. 



DIRECTIONS 



Print the information called for at the top of the special answer sheet: 
your name, the date, your age and sex, etc. Then, as you read each 
item, blacken space 

L — if the item describes an activity or event that you 
would like, enjoy, or find more pleasant than 
impleasant. 



D — if the Item describes an activity or event that you 
would dislike, reject, or find more unpleasant 
than pleasant. 

DIRECxhl^S FOR USING NCS ANSWER^EET 
The rows o^esponse circles are nui^^red to correspond to 
the items in Test Booklet. question may be an- 

swered eitherQ^^ 

In marking your ans(|^rs on^me Answer Sheet, make sure 
that the number of th^ftat€|ment is the same as the number 
on the Answer Sheet. E^ure to answer either Q or (g) for 
every Statement. 



Be sure to use or softn^riting pencil. 
Do Not Use B^Point or Ink. 

Keep your An^er Sheet Clean. 

Do not ma^ stray marks. 

Erase er^s completely. 

Fill tha^ircle completely. 



Legend: L— i£ die item deicribes an activity or evoit that you would like, enjoy, or 
find more pleasant dian unpleasant 

D — if die item describes an activity or event that you would dislike, reject, or 
find more unpleasai>t than pleasant. 



1. Taking die blame for something done by someone I 
like. 

2. Setting difBcult goals for myself. 

3. Gmcecling a failure or humiliation from others. 

4. Having odier people let me alone. 

5. Getting what is cmning to me even if I have to fi^t 
for it 

8. Being quite changeable in my likes and dislikes. 

7. Scheduling time for work and play during the day. 

8. Wcrldng twice as hard at a problem when it looks as 
if I don’t know the answer. 

9. Seeing someone make fun of a person who deserves it. 

10. Persuading a group to do someihing my way. 

11. Being a newspaperman who crusades to impmve the 
community. 

12. Listeningtomusicthatmakesmefeel very sad. 

13. Taking up a very active outdoci sport. 

14. Keeping in the background when Tm with a group of 
wild, fun-loving, noisy people. 

15. Toughening myself, going without an overcoat see- 
ing how long I can go wi&out food or sleep, etc. 

16. . Diving off the tower or hi^ board at a pool. 

17. Learning about the causes of some of oiu social and 
political problems. 

18. Doing something crazy occasionally, just for the fan 
of it. 



19. Imagining what I would do if I could live my life 
over again. 

20.. Feeding a stray dog or cat 

21.. Taking special precautions on Friday, the 13th. 

22. Washing and polishing dungs like a car, silverware, 
or furniture. 

23. Making my work go faster by thinking of the fun 1 
can have after it’s done. 

24. Being good at typewriting, knitting, carpentry, or 
otiier practical sldUs. 

25. Understanding myself better. 



26. Learning how to prepare slides >f plant and a nim al 
tissue, and maldiitg my own studies with a microscope. 

27. Holding something very soft and warm against ray 
sldn. 

28. TaDdng about how it feels to be in love. 

29. Belonging to a close family group thac expects me to 
bring my problems to them. 

30. Concentrating intently on a problem. 

31. Suffering for a good cause or for someone I love. 

32. Working for someone who will accept nothing less 
than the best that’s in me. 

33. Defending myself against criticism or blame. 

34. Going to the park or beach with a crowd. 

35. Shoddng narrow minded people by saying and doing 
things of which they disapprove. 

36. Getting up and going to bed at the same time each 
day. 

37. Planning a reading program for myself. 

38. Returning io a task which I have previously failed. 

39. Doing what- most people tell me to do, to the best of 
my ability. 

40. Having other people depend on me for ideas or 
opinions. 

I 

41. Being an important political figure in a time of crisis. 

42. Crying at a funeral, wedding, graduation, or similar 
ceremony. 

43. Exerting myself to the utmost for something unusually 
important or enjoyable. 

44. Wearing clothes that will attract a lot of attention. 

45. \/orIdng rmtil I’m exhausted, to see how much I can 
take. 

46. Being careful to wear a raincoat and rubbers when it 
rains. 

47. Studying the music of particular composers, such as 
Bach, Beethoven, etc. 

48. Acting impulsively just to blow off steam. 

49. Hiinking about ways of changing my name to make 
it soimd striking or different. 

■ ^ 

50. Discussing with younger people what they like to do 
and how they feel about t^gs. 
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Legeudt L - if tLe item describes an activity or cvrat that you would like, enjoy, or 
find more pleasant riian unpleasant. 

D - if the item describes an activity or event that you would dislike, reject, or 
find more unpleasant than pleasant. 



51. Waiting tor a falling star, white horse, or some other 
sign of success before I make an Important decision. 

52. Keeping my bureau drawers, desks, etc., in perfect 
order. 

53. Spending most of my extra money on pleasure. 



54. Learning how to repair such things as the radio, sew- 
ing machine, or car. 

55. Thinking about different kinds of unusual behavior, 
like insanity, drug addition, crime, etc. 

56. Studying wind oonditions and changes in atmoj^heric 

pressure in order to better understand and predict die 
weather. ^ 



57. Eating after going to bed. 

58. Watching a couple who are crazy about each other. 

59. Working for someone who always tells me exaedy 
wlmt to do and how to do it. 



60. Finding the meaning of unusual or rarely used words. 

61. Being polite or humble no matter what happens. 

62. Setting higher standards for myself dian anyone else 
would, and working hard to achieve them. 



63. Admitting when Tutt in the wrong. 

64. Leading an active social life. 

65. Doing somediing that might provoke criticism. 



66. Rearranging the furniture in the place whOre I live. 

67. Putting off somediing I don’t feel like doing, even 
though I know it has to be done. 

68. Having to struggle hard for somediing I want. 



69. Listerong to a successful person tell about his ex- 
perience. . 

70. Gettingmy friendstodo whatl wanttodo. 

■^71. Taking an active part in .social and political reform. 



72. Avoiding excitement or emotional tension. 

73. f taying up all night when I’m doing somediing that 
interests me. 

74. Speaking at a dub cr group meeting. 



76. Crossing streets only at the comer and with the li^t. 

77. Listening to TV or radio programs about political 
and socid problems. 

78. Being in a situation that requires quick decisions ajd 
action. 



79. Pausing to look at myself in a mirror each time I 
pass one. 

80. Helping to collect money for poor people. 

81. Paying no attention to omens, signs, and other forms 
of superstition. 

82. Keeping an accurate record of the money I spend. 

83. Dropping out of a crowd that spends most of its 
time playing around or having parties. 

84. Helping to direct a fund drive for the Red Cross, 
Community Chest, or other organizations. 



85. Imagining life on other planets. 

86. Reading arddes which tell about nsw scientifi c de- 
velopments, discoveries, or inventions. 

87. Chewing on pencils, rubber bands, or paper dips. 



88. Talking about who Is in love with whom. 

89. Being a lone wolf, free of family and friends. 

90. Spending my time thinking about and discussing 
complex problems. 



91. Tiying to figure out how I was to blame after get- 
ting into an argument with someone. 

92. Competing with others for a prize or goal. 

93. Being ready with an excuse or explanation when 
criticized. 



94. Meeting a lot of people. 

95. Arguing with an instructor or superior. 

96. Being generally consistent and unchanging in my 
behavior. 



97. Coing to a party where all the activities are planned. 

98. Doing a job under pressure. 

99. Coing along with a d cdsion made by a supervisor 
o~ leader rather than starting an argument 






75. Imagining raysdf president of the United States. 



100. Organizing groups to vote in a certain way in 
elections. 



i 
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Legend: L— if the item describes an activity or event that you \vould like, enjoy, or 
find more pleasant than impleasant 

D — if the item describes an activity or event that you would dislike, reject, or 
find more unpleasant than pleasant 



101. Living a life which is adventurous and dramatic. 

102. Having someone for a friend who is very emotional. 

103. Sleeping long hours every ni^t in order to have 
lots of rest. 

% 

104. Playing music, dancing, or acting in a play before 
a large group. 

1U5. Thinking about what I could do that would make 
me fiunous. 

106. Riding a fast and steep roller coaster. 

107. Comparing the problems and conditions of today 
with those of various times in the past. 

108. Doing whatever Fm in the mood to do. 

109. Daydreaming about what I would do if I could live 
my life any way I wanted. 

110. Comforting someone who is feeling low. 

111. Avoiding things that might bring bad luck. 

112. Arranging my clothes neatly before going to bed. 

113. Getting as much fun as I can out cf life, even if it 
means sometimes ne^ecting more corious things. 

114. Learning how to make such things as furniture ut 
clothing myself. 

115: Trying to figure out why the people I know behave 
the way they do. 

116. Doing experiments in physics, chemistry or biology 
in order to test a theory. 

117. Sleeping in a very soft bed. 

118. Seeing love stories in the movies. 

119. Having someone in the femily help me out when 
Fm in trouble. 

120. Working crossword puzzles, figuring out moves in 
checkers or chess, playing anagrams or scrabble, etc. 

121. Admitting defeat. 

122. Taking examinations. 

123. Being corrected when Fm doing something the 
wrong way. 

124. Belonging to a social club. 



126. Moving tc a new neighborhood or dty. living in a 
different country, etc. 

127. Finishing something Fve begun, even if it is no 
longer enjoyable. 

128. Staying away from activities which I don’t do well. 

129. Following directions. 

130. Being able to hypnotize people. 

131. Playing an active part in community affairs. 

132. Going on an emotional binge. 

133. Walking instead of riding whenever I can. 

134. Doing something that will create a stir. 

135. Thinking about winning recognition and acclaim as 
a briUiant military figure. 

136. Standing on the roof of a tall building. 

137. Studying different types of government, such as the 
American, English, Russian, German, etc. 

138. Doing things on the spur of the moment. 

139. Having lots of time to take care of my hair, hands, 
face, clothing, etc. 

140. Having people come to me with their problems. 

141. Being especially careful the rest of the day it a black 
cat should cross my path. 

142. Recopying notes or memoranda to make them neat. 

143. Finishing some work even though it means missing 
a party or dance. 



144. Working with mechanical appliances, household 
equipment, tools, electrical apparatus, etc. 

145. Thinking about what the end of the world might be 
like. 

146. Studying the stars and planets and learning to iden- 
tif>' them. 



147. Listening to the rain fall on the roof, or the wind 
blow through the tr^. 

148. Flirting. 

149. Knowing an older person who likes to give me 
guidance and direction. 



125. Teasing someone who is too conceited. 



150. Being a philosopher, scientist, or professor. 
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151. Having people laugh at my mistakes. 

152. Working on tasks so difficult I can hardly do them. 

153. Keeping my failures and mistakes to myself. 

154. Going to parties where Im escpected to mix with 
the whole crowd. 

155. Aimoying people I don’t like, just to see what they 
will do. 

156. Leading a well-ordered fife with regular hours and 
an established routine. 



157. Planning ahead so that I know every-step of a proj- 
ect befcre I get to it. 

158. Avoiding something at which I have once failed. 

159. Turning over the leadership of a group to someone 
who is better for the job than I. 

160. Being an official or a leader. 

161. Actively supporting a movement to correct a social 
evil. 

162. Letting loose and having a good cry sometimes. 

163. Taking frequent rest periods when working on any 
project. 

164. Being the only couple on the dance floor when 
everyone is watching. 

165. Imagining situations in which I am a great hero. 

166. Driving fast. 

167. Talking about music, theater or other art forms with 
people who are interested in them. 

168. Controlling my emotions rather than expressing my- 
self impulsively. 

169. Catching a reflection of myself in a mirror or 
window. 

170. Lending my things to other people. 

171. Carrying a good luck charm like a rabbit’s foot or 
a four-leaf clover. 

172. Making my bed and putting things away every day 
before I leave the house. 

173. Going to a party or dance with a lively crowd. 

174. Managing a store or business enterprise. 

175. Seeking to explain the behavior of people who are 
emotionally disturbed. 



176. Going to scientific exhibits. 

177. Chewing or popping gum. 

178. Reading novels and magazine stories about love 

179. Having others offer their Oj^inions when I have to 
make a decision. 

180. Losing myself in hard thought. 

181. Accepting criticism without talking back. 

182. Doing something very difficult in order to prove 1 
can do it. 

183. Pointing out someone else’s mistakes when they 
point out mine. 

184. Having lots cf friends who come to stay with us 
for several days during the year. 

185. Playing practical jokes. 

186. Doing things a different way every time I do them. 

187. Keeping to a regular schedule, even if this some- 
times means working when I don’t really feel like it. 

188. Quitting a project that seems too difficult for me. 

189. Listening to older persons tell about how they did 
things when they were young. 

190. Organizing a protest meeting. 

191. Getting my friends to change their social, political, 
or religious beliefs. 

192. Yelling with excitement at a ball game, horse race, 
or other public event. 

193. Having something to do every minute of the day. 

194. Speaking before a large group. 

19.5. Imagining how it would feel to be rich and famous. 

196. Playing lou^ games in which someone might get 
hurt. 



197. Finding out how different languages have developed, 
changed, and influenced one another. 

198. Letting my reasoning be guided by my feelings. 

199. Dressing carefully, being sure that the colors match 
and the various details are exactly right. 

200. Taking care of youngsters. 



Pages 



Legend: L — if the item describes an activity or event that you would like, enjoy, or 
find more pleasant than unpleasant 

D — if the item describes an activity or event that you would dislike, reject, or 
find more unpleasant than pleasant. 



201. HaMng a close friend who ignores or makes fun of 
c jperstitious beliefs. 

202. Shining my shoes and brushing my clothes every 
day. 

203. Giving up whatever I’m doing rather than miss a 
party or other opportunity for a good time. 

204. Fixing light sockets, making curtains, painting 
things, etc., around the house. 

205. Reading Tories that try to show what people really 
think and feel inside themselves. 

206. Collecting data and attempting to arrive at general 
laws about the physical uiuverse. 

207. Sketching or painting. 

208. Daydreaming about being in love with a particular 
movie star or entertainer. 

209. Having people fuss over me when I’m sick. 

210. Engaging in mental activity. 

211. Making a fuss when someone seems to be taking ad- 
vantage of me. 

212. Choosing difficult tasls in preference to easy ones. 

213. Apologizing when I’ve done something wrong. 

214. Going to the park or beach only at times when no- 
one else is likely to be there. 

215. Questioning the decisions of people who are sup- 
posed to be authorities. 

216. Eating my meals at the same hour each day. 

217. Doing things according to my mood, without fol- 
lowing any plan. 

zl8. Doing something over again, just to get it right. 

219. Disregarding a supervisor’s directions when they 
seem foolish. 

220. Talking someone into doing something I think ought 
to be done. 

221. Trying to improve my community by persuading 
ethers to do certain things. 

222. Being with people who seem always to be calm, un- 
stirred, or placid. 

223. Giving all of my energy to whatever I happen to be 
doing. 

224. Being the center of attention at a party. 

225. Setting myself tasks co strengthen my mind, body, 
and wfJl po’.ver. 



226. Skiing on steep slopes, climbing high mountains, or 
exploring narrow undergrovmd caves. 

227. Learning more about the work of different painters 
and sculptors. 

228. Speaking or acting spontaneously. 

229. Imagining the land of life I would have if I were 
bom at a different time in a different place. 

230. Talking over personal problems with someone who 
is feeling imhappy. 

231. Going ahead with something important even th :gh 
I’ve just accidentally walked under a ladder, broken 
a mirrer, etc. 

232. Keeping my room in perfect order. 

233. Being with people who are always joldng, laughing, 
and out for a good time. 

234. Being treasurer or business manager for i. dub or 
organization. 

235. Imagining what it will be like when rocket ships 
carry people through space. 

236. Reading sdentific theories about the origin of the 
earth and other planets. 

237. Eating so much I can’t take another bite. 

238. Listening to my friends talk about their love-life. 

239. Receiving advice from the family. 

240. Solving puzzles Aat involve numbors cr figures. 

241. Taking the part of a servant or waiter in a play. 

242. Sacrificing everything else in order to achieve some- 
thing outstanding. 

243. Having my mistakes pointed out to me. 

244. Going on a vacation to a place where there are lots 
of people. 

245. Fighting for something I want, rather than trying to 
get it by asking. 

246. Avoiding any kind of routine or regularity. 

247. Organizing my work in order to use time effidently. 

248. Avoiding some things because I’m not sure I’ll be 
successful at it. 

249. CarTjing out ' ers from others with snap and 
enthusiasm. 

250. Directing other people’s work. 
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Legend: L — if the item describes an activity or event diat you would like, enjoy, or 
£nd more pleasant than unpleasant 

D — if the item describes an activity or event that you would dislike, reject or 
find more unpleasant than pleasant. 



251. Being a foreign ambassador or diplomat. 

252. Seeing sad or melodramatic movies. 

253. Avoiding things that require intense concentration. 

254. Telling jokes or doing tricks to entertain others at a 
large gathering. 

255. Pretending I am a famous movie star. 

256. Swimming in rough, deep water. 

257. Studying the development of English or American 
literature. 

258. Being guided by my heart rather than by my head. 

259. Making my handwriting decorative or unusual. 

260. Taking care of someone who is ill. 

261. Finding out which days are lucky for me, so I can 
hold off important things to do un^ then. 

262. Having a special place for everything and seeing 
that each thing is in its place. 

263. Doing something serious with my leisure time in- 
stead of just playing around tvith Ae crowd. 

264. Learning how to raise attractive and healthy plants,- 
flowers, vegetables, etc. 

255. Thinking about the meaning of eternity. 

266. Reading about how mathematics is used in develop- 
ir g scientific theories, such as exph •'ations of how 
the planets move arotmd the sun. 

267. Walking along a dark street in the rain. 

268. Being romantic with someone I love. 

269. Having people talk to me about some personal prob- 
lem of mine. 

270. FoUowng through Li the development of a theory, 
even though it has no practical applications. 

271. Telling others about the mistakes I have made and 
the sins I have committed. 

272. PickiRg out some hard task for myself and doing it. 

273. Concealing my mistakes from others whenever 
possible. 

274. Inviting a lot of people home for a snack or party. 

273. Proving that an instructor or superior is wrong. 



276. Staying in the same circle cf fldends all die time. 

277. Striving for precision and clarity in my speech and 
writing. 

278. Giving up on a problem rather than doing it in a 
way that may be wrong. 

279. Having hiends who are superior to me in ability. 

280. Influencing or controlling the actions of others. 

281. Converting or changing the views of others. 

282. Being unrestrained and open about my feelings and 
emotions. 

283. Doing things that are fun but require lots of physical 
exertion. 

284. Doing things which will attract attention to me. 

285. Thinking about how to become the richest and 
cleverest financial genius in the world. 

286. Being extremely careful about sports that involve 
some danger like sailing, himting, or camping. 

287. Reading editorials or feature articles on major social 
issues. 

288. Making up my mind slowly, after considerable de- 
liberation. 

289. Trying out different ways of writing my name, to 
m^e it look imusual. 

290. Providing companionship and personal care for a 
very old helpless person. 

291. Going to a fortune-teller, palm reader or astrologer 
for advice on something important. 

292. Keeping a calendar or notebook of the things I have 
done or plan to do. 

293. Limiting my pleasures so that I can spend all of my 
time usefully. 

294. Being efficient and successful m practical affairs. 

295. Concentrating so hard on a work of art or music 
that I don’t know what’s going on aroimd me. 

296. Studying reck formations and learning how they 
developed. 

297. Reading in the bathtub. 

298. Reading about the love affairs of movie stars and 
other famous people. 

299. Being v/ith someone who always tries to be sympa- 
thetic and imderstanding. 

300. Working out solutions to complicated problems, even 

though the answers may have no apparent, munedi- 

ate usefulness. 
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Appendix C 

Student Questionnaire 




i^PElTOIX G 

STUDENT QUESTIOHN/iIRE 






AGE 



HIGH SGTiOO L , ■ 

FATHER’S OCCUPATION (-'lease be specific , and tell exactly ^*at he Is or does) 




MOTHER'S OCCUPATION - 

BOW IXm HAVE YOU ATTENDED THIS HIGH SCHOOL? 



Instructions 

The questions below are either multiple choice questions or questions re 
quiring you to write in an answer. For the multiple choice questions, you are 
simply to encircle the number in front of the one best answer for 
person. For the others you are to write your answers in the spaces 
Your answers will not be known to any teachers or administrai^rf ^ y 
and will not affect your grades or your record in any way. They wll be us 
solely to analyze how the senior class as a whole feels about pro ots 
related to this school and the students i* it. A questionnaire s 
to assure that each and every student has the same opportunity 

feelings about such matters. Please take advantage of this opportunity and answer 
all questions carefully, completely, and honestly. 



1 . 



In general , how happy have you been with the experiences you ^a 

high schTOl? (By "In general" we mean ^ your experiences at 

sc£)ol; in your classes, in high school activities outside of classes, with 

other students - snything connected with high school.) 



1. Very happy. 

2. Happy. 

3. Unhappy. 

4. Very unhappy, 

2. If money were no problem, how much additional education or training would you 
like to have after you graduate from high school? 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



a additional education or training beyond high school, 

iinior College (two years after high school). 

our years of college and the B.A. (Bachelor s) degree, 

our years of college leading to the Bachelor's degree p ,. b£ po® 

raduate work or futher work iff a professional school. 

ne year of business school, trade school, or technical schwl. 

wo years of business school, trade school, or technical school. 

hrec or more years of business school, trade school, or technical schoo . 

ther (Please explain ^ - ■ ■ ■■■■■■ 
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3. {Ignore this queetioa if your eaftrar to the above queatioa was alternative ' 
#1; otherviaey pleaae answer.) 

How likely do you think it is that you will actually obtain and successfully 
coi^lete the additional education or training mentioned above? 

1. Very likely. 

2. Likely. 

3. Somei^at unlikely. 

4. Very unlikely. 

4« If yoii could be remembered here, at school for one of the three thing.) below, 
which one would you want it to be? 

1. Brilliant student. 

2. Athletic star. 

3. Most popular. 

. 4. Leader in activities. 

5* Vhat doea it take to get in with the leading crowd in this school? (Please 
describe briefly here) 



6« Would you say you are a part of the leading crowd? 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 

7. If your answer to the above is ”no,*' would you like to be part of the leading 
crowd? 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Don’t care. 

8. How much education or training has your father had? 

1. 1-4 years of schooling. 

2. 5-8 years of schooling. 

3. Some hi^ school work, b> t did not graduate. 

4.. Four years of high school work and the diploma. 

5. About 2 years of college. 

6. Four years of college and the B.A. (Bachelor's) degree. 

7. Four years of college plus post graduate )wrk or further work la a 
professional school. 

8. High school graduation plua one year of business school, trade school, - 
or technical school. 

9. High school graduation plus two or more years of business school, trade 
school, or technical school. 

10. Other (Please explain) 
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9, How micb educatioa o? trftialag has your mother had? 

!• X-4 years of schooling, 

2, 5-8 years of schooling, 

3, Some hi^ school work, but did not graduate, 

4, Four years of high school wrk and the diploma, 

5, About 2 years of college, 

6, Four years of college and the B,A, (Bachelor's) degree, 

7, Four years of college plus post-graduate work or further work in a 
professional school, 

8, *4ig h school graduation plus one year of business school, trade school, 
or technical school, 

9, Hi^ school graduation plus two or more years of business school, trade 
school, or technical school, 

10. Ctfier (Please explain ) 



10, Encircle the number before the statement that comes closest to your feelings 
about yourself, 

1, I don't like myself the way I ate; I'd like to change completely, 

2, There are many things I'd like to change in myself, 

3, I'd like to stay very much the same; there is very little I xxjuld change, 

11, Some students feel very much at home in their high school while others do 
not. Rave you as a person had any difficulty in adjusting to the kind 

of environment that exists in your hi^ school? 

1, Much difficulty, 

2, Some difficulty, 

3, Very little difficulty, 

4, No difficulty at all. 

Read each of the follox^ing scatemeats and then encircle the number in front of 
the answer that best expresses how you feel about the statemento 

12, Ky parents are pushing me to study hard and earn good grades, 

1, Strongly agree. 

2, Agree, 

3, Disagree, 

4, Strongly disagree, 

I feel that X would be better off at aome other hi^ school rather than this 
one, 

1, Strongly agree, 

2, Agree, 

3, Disagree, 

4, Strongly disagree. 



13 . 
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14. *ihe only reason X am staying in school is that a high school diploma is 
supposed to he is^ortant for getting a job, 

»r 

1. Strongly agree. 

2. Agree. 

3. Disagree.> 

4. Strongly disagree. 

15. hi^ school years have been a happy time for me. 

1. Strongly agree. 

2. Agree. 

3. Disagree. 

4. Strongly disagree. 

16. i don*t hope for any iDore from the future than a decent, steady job that 
vill talce care of the basic needs of myself and my family. 

1. Strongly agree. 

2. Agree. 

3. Disagree. 

4. Strongly disagree. 

17. There are times x^en X feel that I just don't belong in this hi(^ school. 

1. Strongly agree. 

2. Agree. 

3. Disagree. 

4. Strongly disagree. 



0 

IJ 



Instructions for the Next Items 

Host of us have some ideas and feelings about the kinds of things that ijould be 
jmpeytant to US iihen 176 are adults and are on oxir oxjn. On the folloi-iing page are 
some statements xMch describe some of these things. Please: 

1. read over all of the statements first, 

2. place a check mark ) in ^ront of the POOR statements that describe the 
^ four things that XTOuld be most itq>ortant for you as an adult. 

3. read over again the four statements you have checked and put a second check 
mark (v'v^ ) in front of the statement you feel xjould be the very most 
Important of all those lie 6$d for you as an adult. 
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llwlng « life th« ha* lots of opportunities for good times. 



H-wng some Hind of contribution that has real signficance to society 
In genfr«X« 



Korking b«rd to achieve a 
one's ifUBlly. 



fairly hi^ standard of living for oneself and 



Living the kind of life that offers many opportunities to pursue 
intellectxsal interests. 



Having the time and money to pursue enjoyable hobbies or sports. 



Achieving or excelling in some 
approval from other people. 



field in a way that brings respect and 



Getting so interested and involved in one’s line of work that one tends 
to forget oneself and live for it^ alone. 



Having the kind of job that pays well enough so that one can enjoy some 
of the luxuries of life. 

Having strong religous beliefs that really exert an important influence 
in one's life. 

Having an active social life with many opportunities r having fun with 
friends and acquaintances. 

Having the kind of occupation that has some status and Importance in the 
minds of other people. 



Having the time and opportunity to maintain 
"interests (for example, music, art, poetry, good literature, etc.; 

jOrganising one's life so that there are many opportunities to travel to 
"different and Interesting places. 



Having clear-cut and high standards of right and wrong and living up to 
them faithfully. 



Being a good parent and having a family life that is close and satisfying. 
Living the kind of life that has taaay opportunities for new experiences. 



Making important and widely acknowledged contributions to one's profession 
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NEED-PR2SS SCALE DEFINITIOHS FOR THE 
SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS IHDEX AMD, STERN ACTIVITIES IND^* 

a. Abasement - Assurance ; self-depreciation versus self-confidence. 

2. Achievemlsnt ; striving for success throu^ personal effort. 

3. Adaptability - defensiveness ! acceptance of criticism versus 

reslstattce to suggestion. 

4. Affiliation - R ejection ; friendliness versus unfriendliness. 

5. Aggression - Blame Avoidance ; hostility versus its inhibition. 

6. Change - Sameness ; flexibility versus routine. 

7. conlunctivity - Dislunctivity ; planfulness versus disorganization. 

8. Counteraction - Inferiority Avoidance ; restriving after failure 

“ versus withdrawal, 

9. Deference - Restiveness ; respect for authority versus rebelliousness. 

10. Dominance - Tolerance ; ascendancy versus forbearance. 

11. Ego Achievement; striving for power through social action. 

* 12. ^otionaiity - Placidity ; expressiveness versus restraint, 

13. Energy - Passivity ; effort versus inertia. 

14. gyb-th-t tjonism - Inferiority Avoidance ; attention-seeking versus 

shyness* ,,, . 

15. Fantasied Achievement; daydreams of extraordinary public recognition. 

16. Haro Avoid^cT "- Risktaking ; fearfulness versus thrill-seeking. 

17. Eananities . Social Science ; interests in the ffijmanities and the 

Social Sciences. 

18. Impulsiveness - Deliberati on; impetuousness versus reflection. 

19. Narcissism; vanity. 

20. Nurturance t Relection ; helping others versus indifference, 

21. Objectivity « Proje ctivity ; detachment versus superstition or 

suspicion. 

22. Order - Disorder ; compulsive organization of details versus 
~~~ carelessness. 

23. Play - Work ; pleasure- seeking versus purposefulness. 

24. Practicalness - T^practicalness ; interest in practical activities 

versus indifference. 

25. Reflectiveness ; introspective contemplation. 

26. Science; interests in the Natural Sciences. 

27. Sensuality - Puritanism ; interest in sensory and esthetic 

28. Sexuality - Prudis hnesa ; heterosexual interests versus their inhibition. 

29. SuppllcaUon - Autonomy ; dependency versus self-reliance, 

30. Understanding ; intellectuality. 



★Items in both instruments are so arranged that the number of 
the scale corresponds to the number of the first item in that scale, 
and every 30th item thereafter is also in the scale. For example, 
the items in the Affiliation-Rejection scale (#4) for both instruments 
are items 4, 34, 94, 124, 154, 184, 214, 244, and 274. High scores 

in every case are associated with the left-hand term. 
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HIGH SCBPOL CHARACTERISTICS INDEX; FACTOR SCORES 
1/ Intellectual Climate • 

Eight of the eleven HSCI factors covary together to define the over- 
all dimensions of the intellectual climate* AsM>ng them are represented 
the more conventional aspects of the academic program, including (a) staff 
and facilities, (b) standards of achievement set by students as well as 
faculty, and (c) opportunities for the development of self-assurance. In 
addition to these three, the intellectual cli^te is also marked, as we shall 
see below, by (d) non-custodial student personnel practices and (e) an absence 
of vocationalism. 



Work-Play .* 

This is an inversion of the Play-Work factor (see area 11 below). It 
reflects an absence of activities associated with dating, athletics, and other 
forms of collegiate play or amusement. Score : 40 -Score Sum for Play-Work, 

Non- Vocational Climate .* 

This factor is also an inversion (see area 11 below). In its reversed 
form the items reflect opportunities to engage in theoretical, artistic, and 
other "impractical" activities. Other items imply an absence of expectation, 
coercion, or d&sands for student conformity to conventional values. Score : 

50-S cofe Sum for Vocational Climate. 

Aspiration Level . 

A high score on this factor indicates that the school encourages students 
to set high standards for themselves in a variety of ways. These include 
opportunities for ;:«tudents to participate in decision-making processes involving 
the administration of the school and administrative receptivity to change and 
innovation, thus implying that a student's efforts to make s(»ae impact on his 
environment have some probability of being successful. But a high level of 
aspiration is also encouraged by introducing students to individuals and ideas 
likely to serve as models of intellectual and professional achievement. Score 
Sujtt i Counteraction, Change, Fantasied Achievement, Understanding. 

Intellectual Climate . 

All of the various items contributing to this factor reflect the qualities 
of staff and plant specifically devoted to scholarly activities in the humanities^ 
arts, and social sciences. Score Sum ; Reflectiveness, Eumanities-Social Sciences, 
Sensuality, Understanding, Fantasied Achievement. 

Student Dignity . 

This factor is associated with institutional attempts to. preserve student 
freedom and maximize personal responsibility. Schools with high scores on this 
factor tend to regulate student conduct by means other than legislative codes 
or administrative flat. There is a minimum of coercion and students are 
generally treated with the same level of respect accorded any mature adult. 

Score Sum ; Objectivity, Assurance'-^, Tolerance^. 



Reversed scores (See Need-Press Scale Definitions, other factor scores.) 
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stresses academic excellence in staff and **®*^J^*f®° *®. 

conventional areas of the natural sciences, social sciences, and the humanities. 
Score Sum: Humanities-Socisl Sclencee^ Science. 

Academic ^chiev^ej^ factor set high standards of achievement for their 

studen^r Co«« mork, examinations, honors and "coureirtL 

for this purpose. Score Sum ; Achievement, Energy, Understanding, Counteraction, 

Coojunctivity. 

» 

Self-^re^^.iO£^ factors in this area is concerned with oppor^ities offered 
to thrstudent for the development of leadership potential and self assurance. 
Long the activities serving this purpose are public 

projects, student drama and musical activities, and other foms of ^rticipation 
in hi^ly visible activities. Score Sum : Ego Achievement, Emotional! >, 

Exhibitionism, Energy. 



11, Non»Intellectual Climate 

This area shares the Self-Expression factor with the 

highest loadings, however, are connected with three Lcial *The remaining 

lewl of organlratlon of student affairs, both academic and social. The training 

two factors are associated with student play and an emphasis on techa.cal and 
vocational courses. 

Self-Expression . 

' ~ See area 1 above. 

Group3 |f | .ur concerned with various forms of ^tually 

supportive group activities among the student body. These activities ar 
warm friendly character, more or less typifying adolescent togetherness, 
^ritSfalso ^^lect a more serious side to this culture as represented in 
acUvities devoted to the welfare of fellow students and less 
of the coDiEunityc Score Sum : Affiliation, Supplication, Nurturance, Ad.pt 

lity. 

va“!™f c^onents of this factor may be regarded “ *‘*® ^'““^uaf 

counterparts of the needs for orderliness and i,. u 

Hi^ swres on this factor are achieved by institutions w^-ch stress^ . | 
^Se^of organisation and structure in the academic environment. 
Blame-AvotdaLe*, Order, Conjunctivlty, Deliberation*, Deference, Narcissi . 

^ever i a scores (See Weed«??ess Scale Definitions, other factor scores.) 
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Social Fora . 

In some respects this factor represents the formal institutionalization 
of those activities represented in the Group Life factor. There is In fact 
considerable overlap between those two factors, but this minimizes the friendly 
aspects of the Group Life factor while stressing its welfare components. 

Schools characterised by this factor also offer opportunities for the development 
of social skills of a formal nature and in some respects suggest the finishing 
school counterpart of the vocational climate represented in the Vocati^^nal 
Climate factor btilow. Score Sum ; Narcissism, Nurturance, Adaptability, 
Dominance, Play. 

Play-Work . 

Schools high in this factor offer opportunities for participation in a form 
of school life reminiscent of the popular culture of the 1920* s. These are the 
institutions sometimes rc'^'^rred to as the fountains of knowledge where students 
gather to drink. Score Sum ; Sexuality, Risktaking*, Play, Impulsiveness. 

Vocational Climate . 

The last of the non- intellectual factors is also shared with the 
Intellectual Climate area. The items of the factor emphasize practical, 
applied activities, the rejection of aesthetic experience, and a high level 
of orderliness and conformity in the student's relations to the faculty, 
his peers, and his studies. Score Sum ; Practicalness, Puritanism*, Deference, 
Order, Adaptiveness. 



*Reversed scores (See Need-Press Scale Definitions, other factor scores.) 
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APPENDIX J 



SIBRH ACnVITIES IKDEXs FACTOR SCORES 



1» Intellectual Ori^ntatloa 

This dimension consists of five factors. Two of these involve, as might 
be expected, intellecttiai intetests ana achievement motivation. Two others 
are concerned with the maintenance of a high level of intellectual and social 
aggressiveness, suggesting that intellectuality is partially a functlcn of . 
ego strength. The last of these five factors is based primarily on items 
reflecting an interest in the development of useful, appliedt skills. 



Self»A8sertion . - 

This factor reflects a need td achieve personal power and socio-political 
recognition. It is based on items which emphasize political action, directing 
or controlling other people, and the acceptance of roles involving considerable 
group attention. Score 8um ; Ego Achievement, Dominance, Exhibitionism, 

Fantasied Achievement. 

Audacity-Timidity . 

The second factor is more personally than socially oriented. The emphasis 
here is on aggressiveness in both physical activities and in interpersonal 
relationships, it is of interest that this personal aggressiveness should also 
be associated with a high level of interest in science. Score Su>^ ; Risktaklng’^ 
Fantasied Achievement, Aggression, Science, 

Intellectual Interests . 

The factors with the highest loadings in this dimension are based on items 
involving various forms of intellectual activities. These Include interests in 
the arts as well as the sciences, both abstract and empirical. Score Sum; 
Reflectiveness, Humanities-Social Sciences, Understanding, Science. 

fjfotivation . 

This factor, like i and 2 above, represents another form in which need 
achievement may be expressed, ^re, however, are the more conventional forms.. 

Oi. striving most recognizable among students. Involving elements of competitive- 
ness and perseverance as well as of intellectual aspiration. Score Sum ; 
Achievement, Counteraction, Understanding, Energy. ~ 

Applied Interests . 

A high score on this factor suggests an Interest in achieving success in 
concrete, tangible, socially acceptable activities. The items Involve orderly and 
cowr«BiAo!Ul applications in business and science. Score Sum: Practicalness. 

Science, Order, — — 



Reversed scores (Sec Need- Press Seale Definition, other factor scores.) 
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II, Dependency Keeda 



13ii» dittsciion is based on seven factors. St starts with the orderly 
aspects. of Allied interests, carries these to a loore explicitly convulsive 
level of personal (irganisstion, and theft" shades off ' into Suliatsstvehessr, This 
In turn, when shorn of its more self-abasive qualities, becomes reconstituted 
ia the last factor of this diaiensiott as emotional closenesa. A hi^ score 
suggests a generally hlj^ l»wel of dependent, submissive, socially-contfoUed 
behavior, A low score represents’ the inverse of this: autonomy, ascexidance 
ac^ ncn-coafoiMty, ^ 



. Applied Interests , 

Sec Area I above, 

Constraiat«»Expre 88 iveaeag ,* , , , u i 

"" This is the inverse of the Expressiveness-Constraint factor in ares 111 below. 
Hoderately high scores suggest guardedness and emotional constriction. Extreme 
scores are likely to be associated with hi^ levels of inhibition, defensiveness, 
and rigidity. Score : 40 - Score Sma for Expressiveness-Constraint, 

• ' ' ■ - * 

D iffldeace-Egotsifl* . <1 t 

Eeversed score on Egoism-Diffidence (see area 111 below) reflect a lack 

of preoccupation with the self as a source of gratification, Ihis implies gooo 
contact and reality t€;sting, although very high scores may perhaps be associated 
with a tenuous, underdeveloped ego structure and a vague or obscurely— defined 
self-ccncept. Score : 30- Scoge Su m for Egoism-Diffidence. 

0<S»dOirX j»i3>^88 # 

People with high scores on this factor have indicated a marked interest in 
activities stressing personal organization and deliberativeness. Although some 
of the items are concerned with long range planning and relatively high level 
time perspective, the major, emphasis here is on the maintenance of ritual and 
routine and the avoidance of i^ulsive behavior. Score Sum : Con June til vity 

Samenejs*, Order, Deliberation*, 

Suboissiveness , j 4 *j 

Bie preceding factor suggests a strong. defensive system, based on rigid 

internal controls, for guarding against the expression of inpvlfi®s* 

Submissiveness factor also implies a high level of control, but one which is 
based on social conformity and other-dlrectedness. The items emphasise humility, 
deference, getting along with others, keeping in one's place, ete. It Is of 
interest that the Nurturaace scale items should appear in this context, suggest- 
ing that the submlsoive individual's interest in supportive activities is based 
to a considerable extent on bis own unexpressed need for such help. Score Stfa: 
Adaptability, Abasement, Murturnnee, Deference, 



*Reversed scores (See, Heed-Press Seale Definitioti, other factor scores,) 



Tisaidttg^Attdaclty dir 

This if the ioveree of Audscity- Timidity descrihed previously under 
Intellectual Orieatetioa . In its reversed form it suggests a concern with any 
risk of danger to the self, Whether physical, psychological, or social. These 
people avoid sports, social activities, and even fantasies 'idiich night 
conceivaWy In^ur ham or bltoe. Score ; 40« »Sgore Sum for Audacity- Timid! tv. 

Closeness . 

This factor is closely related to the Submiseiveneas factor, with vhich It 
shares both the Murturance and Reference scales. However, the abasive and aelf« 
.denying iqualities implicit in the .Submissiveness factor are absent here. In. 

their P^°ce is aji acceptance of items \dilch recognize one's needs for warmth 
Defer^re supportiveness, Score Sum ; . Supplication, . S-exuality. Nurturcnce. 

111. Smottonal Expression 

This dimension shares the Closeness factor with the preceding area, but the 
remaining five factors with loadings on this dimension stress much highoi’ levels 
of social participation and emotional spontaneity. 

Closeneas . 

• Se^- area 11 above. 

Sensuousnesa . 

The thirty items associated with this factor are concerned with activities 
of a sensual character. The items suggest a measure of self-indulgence along 
with a delight in the gratifications which may fee obtained through the senses. 
Score S<aa s Sensuality, Narcissism, Senuality. 

Friendliness. 

Fersons with hl^ scores on this factor are indicating an interest in 
playful, friendly relationships with other people. These interests involve 
single and uncomplicated forms of amusement enjoyed in a group setting. Score 
Sum ; Affiliation, Flay; ■ 

Expressiveness-Constraint . 

This factor stresses motional lability and freedom frcm; self-imposed 
controlse Individuals with high scores on this factor are outgoing, spontaneous, 
.impulsive, and uainhlblted. Score Sum ; Emotionality, Impulsiveness, Exhibitionism, 
Sexuality. 

Egoism-Piffidcttce . 

This factor reflects an extreme preoccupation with self. The items are 
concerned with appearance and comfort, as well as with fantasies in which the 
self obtains unusually high levels of gratification. The responses to other 
items in this group suggests that reality itself is interpreted in egocentric 
tenas, but this to&y be not so much a matter of autistic distortion as of 
narcissistic egoism. Score Sum ; Nircissim, Fantasled Achievement, Frojcctivlty*, 

* 

Self Assertion . 

See area 1 shove. 



'Reversed scores (See Need-Frets Scale Pefinltion, other factor scores.) 
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Rducabtlity 



Ihere.ls a fourth dimension to be extracted la this second order space, 
of considerably, less magnitude than the preceding three. It is of intrinsic 
interest to the educator, hoveyer, insofar as it cosines elements of both 
intellectuality ak\d submisaiveness. It excludes the more self*ds^rtive aspects 
of Intellectual Orientation on the one band, and the most self«denylng, inhibited . 
aspects, of Dependency Ileeds. Insofar as scores on this dimension reflect a 
St vong interest in intellectual activities, coupled with crderlinssa and 
conformity, it seems likely that this factor is specifically associated with 
academic achieves mt. A score for this dimension, may be obtained by stoaniog 
the values for the Factors of Intellectual Interests, Motivation, Applied 
Interests., Orderliness, and Submlssiveness# No norms are available as : yet 
for the interpretation of this dimension, however. 
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